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NDER the title “Israel’s Sojourn in 
Egypt” I published a paper in 
1938 in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library in which I offered a 
critical review of various theories of the 
date of the Exodus and attempted a new 
synthesis of the biblical and extra-biblical 
evidence on the subject. In a number of 
subsequent papers! I have examined other 
related points or have offered some de- 
fense of my view against objections which 
have been raised. In the present paper I 
propose to consider how far my view is 
compatible with what the Bible tells us 
of the early history of the tribe of Levi. 
As I cannot assume that my readers are 
familiar with my view, I may begin by 
summarizing its main outlines. I hold that 
in the Amarna age a group of tribes, 
which included Judah, Simeon, and Levi, 
together with Kenite and other tribal 
elements, entered Palestine from the 
south, while contemporaneously other 
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“Leah-tribes,’’ and more distantly relat- 
ed “Concubine-tribes,” were obtaining a 
foothold in other parts of the land. In the 
same age other Israelite elements, includ- 
ing the ‘‘Rachel-tribes,” separated from 
the group that entered Canaan from the 
south and went into Egypt. An individual 
from this group attained high eminence 
and authority in Egypt in the reign of 
Ikhnaton, whose reign provides the most 
probable and most suitable background 
for the Joseph story. Some of the elements 
that entered Canaan from the south 
pressed as far north as Shechem, where 
they were guilty of an act of treachery 
which resulted in a serious disaster. The 
elements concerned were the tribes of 
Simeon and Levi, and in consequence of 
their inability to maintain themselves 
they fell back on the south. Simeon ulti- 
mately became absorbed in Judah, while 
Levi more successfully maintained her 
identity, though not on a territorial basis. 
Some Levite elements settled in Judah, 
while others went down into Egypt to join 


_the group that had gone thither. Later 
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we find other Levites in various parts of 
the land, where they took on a functional 
character as priests. About a century and 
a half after the descent of the “Rachel- 
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tribes” into Egypt, the Exodus took piace 
under the leadership of a Levite, Moses, 
who on his mother’s side had Kenite 
connections. After a brief interval this 
group, consisting of Levite elements as 
well as “‘Rachel-tribes,”’ crossed the Jor- 
dan and occupied the central highlands. 

It has long been a common view that 
Judah entered the land from the south, 
at a somewhat earlier time than the en- 
trance under Joshua. In the first chapter 
of Judges we are told that Judah and 
Simeon went up together, and the follow- 
ing verses indicate that Calibbite, Keniz- 
zite, and Kenite elements were with them. 
It is true that the editorial introduction 
represents this as taking place after the 
death of Joshua, and the movement is 
presented as one from north to south, 
starting from the neighborhood of Jeri- 
cho. But in both of these respects we may 
trace a harmonizing motive, to accord 
with the accepted view. On the other 
hand, Num. 21:1-3 preserves a variant 
tradition of the capture and renaming of 
Hormah, to which no harmonizing motive 
can be ascribed, and which is therefore to 
be preferred. Here the capture is repre- 
sented as due to a move from the south 
and as taking place before the campaigns 
of Joshua. That no sequel to this victori- 
ous advance from the south is recorded in 
Numbers may be due to a harmonizing 
motive, however; though it would be 
strange indeed if so notable a victory, 
gained in response to a vow, led merely to 
the abandonment of the campaign. The 
incident is placed in the Mosaic age in 
Numbers, but there is no reference to 
Moses in the fragment of the tradition it- 
self, either in Numbers or in Judges; and 
the fact of its different temporal ascrip- 
tion in Judges would suggest that it is 
really an undated fragment whose real age 
may therefore be independently ex- 
amined. 

The Amarna letters tell of the activity 


of the Yabiru in the south. They are 
found at Gezer and Ashkelon (Knudtzon 
287), Seir and Lachish (287 and 288), 
Gath and Keilah (290), and perhaps Rab- 
bah (290). In Judg. 1:18 the conquest of 
Ashkelon is represented as part of the in- 
dependent movement of Judah and Sim- 
eon, which we have seen reason to place 
earlier than the age of Joshua. On the 
other hand, Joshua, chapter 10, after re- 
cording the undoubtedly authentic viec- 
tory of Joshua over a Canaanite coalition 
at Aijalon, records the capture or destruc- 
tion of a whole series of towns, whose con- 
quest is ascribed to Joshua. All these 
towns lie in the south. One of them is 
Debir, but Josh. 15: 15ff. and Judg. 1: 11f, 
pres¢rve the variant tradition that Debir 
was captured by Othniel as a part of the 
movement of Judah and Simeon, with 
their associated elements, from the south. 
The transfer of victories to Joshua, in ac- 
cordance with the view that ascribed the 
entire conquest of the land to Joshua, 
would be understandable, but hardly so 
the ascription to lesser heroes of victories 
that were really his. It is therefore prob- 
able that the conquest of Debir was not 
achieved by Joshua but belonged to an 
earlier age. The other similar items of 
southern conquests ascribed to Joshua in 
the same chapter (Josh. 10:28 ff.) may 
therefore also be transfers to Joshua of 
incidents in which he did not really figure 
at all, and the reader need scarcely be re- 
minded that there are good reasons for 
doubting whether Joshua had anything to 
do with Judahite territory at all. We may 
then note that Lachish and Gezer are 
among the places named in the passage 
referred to and that their conquest may 
therefore belong to an earlier movement, 
quite independent of Joshua. Three of the 
six or seven places mentioned above as the 
scene of Habiru activity are therefore also 
to be found associated with Israelite con- 
quests which are probably to be placed 
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earlier than the time of Joshua. To place 
those conquests in the Amarna age, there- 
fore, and to identify the two movements, 
involves no straining of probabilities. 

It has already been said that it would 
be surprising if the victory of Hormah led 
to no advance, even though the story of 
the advance is not preserved for us in the 
Old Testament. The Amarna letters, how- 
ever, carry us as far north as Shechem for 
the activities of the Habiru. They tell us 
that Labaya and the land of Shechem had 
given all to the Habiru (Knudtzon 289: 
22 ff.), while Labaya himself protests in a 
letter that his city had been conquered by 
treachery (256: 9 ff.). He does not mention 
the name of the city, but it may with 
probability be inferred from the other 
reference that it was Shechem. He tells 
us that the chief of the conquerors had 
made peace with him and had taken an 
oath, in consequence of which his own 
men did not fight when the agreement was 
broken, and hence his city fell an easy 
prey. This is so similar to the story of 
Genesis, chapter 34, that we may with 
every probability bring them together. 
There we read that Simeon and Levi were 
guilty of an act of treachery against She- 
chem the son of Hamor and, after making 
acovenant with them on the basis of the 
cireumcision of all the males of their un- 
named city, fell upon the city and slew 
Shechem and Hamor and all the males of 
the city. It is probable that Shechem is 
here a personification of the city of She- 
chem, and Hamor may similarly be a per- 
sonification; and what is recorded may 
then be a treacherous act which gained 
possession of two cities. It may further be 
noted that in Labaya’s letter he refers to 
the conquest of his two cities. 

The account of this incident in Genesis 
ends with Jacob’s complaint to Simeon 
and Levi that their act was likely to have 
disastrous consequences, and in the Bles- 
sing of Jacob in Genesis, chapter 49, Sim- 
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eon and Levi are cursed for their fierce 
anger and doomed to be scattered and di- 
vided. It is common to interpret this with 


reference to the story of Genesis, chap- * 


ter 34, and in these two passages we have 
preserved an old tradition which asso- 
ciates Simeon and Levi closely together 
and which associates both with Shechem 
in an act of treachery. It is also to be 
noted that this act is placed in the age of 
Jacob, before the carrying of Joseph into 
Egypt and, therefore, long before the 
time of Joshua’s conquests. 

Let us now piece the story together. 
There is no mention of Levi in the ac- 
count of the attack on the land from the 
south, but this is to be explained by the 
fact that, in the age from which the tradi- 
tions come in their present form, Levi had 
ceased to be a secular tribe. The fact that 
chapters 34 and 49 of Genesis both asso- 
ciate Simeon and Levi so closely together, 
contrary to the interests of any harmoniz- 
ing purpose, justifies us in the belief that 
originally Levi as well as Simeon joined 
with Judah and other elements in the at- 
tack on the south. After the capture of 
Hormah and sonie other towns in the 
south, Simeon and Levi pressed farther 
north and came into the region of She- 
chem but, owing to their treachery, aroused 
forces too strong for them and were com- 
pelled to fall back. These incidents took 
place in the Amarna age, represented in 
Genesis as prior to Joseph’s going down 
into Egypt. In that age we find in Genesis, 
chapter 37, the representation of the 
Israelites as being in two groups, the one 
in the Hebron district and the other in the 
Shechem district, in full accord with the 
representation of the Amarna letters, save 
that Hebron is not there specified as one 
of the districts where the Habiru were ac- 
tive. 

The subsequent history of Simeon and 
Levi seems to have taken two different 
courses. Simeon fell back on Judah and 
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was gradually absorbed in that tribe, dis- 
appearing as a separate unit. Some of the 
Levites seem similarly to have fallen back 
on Judah, and this may account for the 
many links we find between Judah and 
Levi in later accounts.’ On the other hand, 
some Levites seem to have gone down 
into Egypt to join the Israelite elements 
that had gone thither. This would be quite 
natural if the elements in question had 
but recently separated from those who 
had pressed northward into Canaan, and 
it would explain the firm element of the 
tradition that there were Levites, includ- 
ing Moses himself, among the Israelites 
who came out of Egypt. Somehow any 
theory that attempts to explain all the 
facts must explain both the close connec- 
tions of Levi and Judah and the con- 
nections of Levi and the Exodus tribes. I 
believe that my view does this more suc- 
cessfully than any of the other views of 
the Sojourn and Exodus. 

The descent into Egypt I place in the 


’ Amarna age, with Joseph an official under 


Ikhnaton. The biblical tradition says that 
in the days of Joseph his family were set- 
tled in the district of Goshen, which was 
clearly somewhere in the Nile Delta re- 
gion. Equally clearly it was at some dis- 
tance from the court, where court circles 
would not be offended by the sight of 
shepherds (Gen. 46:34). At the same time 
it was relatively near to Joseph (Gen. 
45:10). In the age of Ikhnaton the former 
capital of Thebes, far up the Nile, was 
abandoned, and a new capital was estab- 
lished much farther down the river at 
Akhetaton. Moreover, there was a royal 
palace at Heliopolis, the city whose god 
was elevated to be the sole god of Ikhna- 
ton’s reformed religion, and the city 
whose priest is said to have given his 
daughter in marriage to Joseph. A court 

2 For a study of the genealogical links cf. S. A. 
Cook, “Simeon and Levi,"’ American Journal of The- 


ology, XIII (1909), 370-88, and Encyclopaedia Bibdlica, 
Vol. II (1901), cols. 1665-66. 


situated sometimes at Heliopolis would 
well suit the conditions of the biblical 
data. On the other hand, at the time of 
the Oppression, when the Israelites were 
set to build the store cities of Pithom and 
Raamses, the court was very close to their 
abode. If Rameses II were the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression, and Pi-Ramesse one of 
the cities on which the Israelites labored, 
all the conditions would again be satis. 
fied; for Pi-Ramesse was the second capi- 
tal of the empire and a royal city. 

It may be observed that by some the 
descent into Egypt is placed in the Hyksos 
period, when Avaris-Tanis, the city which 
Rameses rebuilt and renamed to be his 
Delta capital, was the Hyksos capital. If 
Goshen was so near to the royal palace 
that the princess in the course of a bath 
found herself hard by the Israelite settle- 
ments, it could not be so far from a court 
located in the same city that there would 
be no danger of its shepherd inhabitants 
being seen by members of the court en- 
tourage. Clearly, the court could not have 
been located at the same place at the time 
of the descent into Egypt and at the time 
of the Exodus, if the biblical traditions 
are to be respected. On the other hand, if 
we may place any reliance on the story of 
the Exodus, there was at that time a royal 
residence in the Delta close to the land of 
Goshen. The only likely place to satisfy 
this condition is Pi-Ramesse, and this 
definitely counts against the view that 
makes Thothmes III the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, since he undertook no known 
building works in this region and is not 
known to have established his court there. 
It is sometimes supposed that Exod. 1:11 
is the sole support for the view that 
Rameses II was the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression and that this may be discounted 
as unreliable without the formality of evi- 
dence or reason. Inherent in the traditions 
is the assumption that at the time of the 
Exodus the court was in the Delta and 
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that at the time of the descent into Egypt 
it was at a different place, though not too 
far away for Joseph to regard it as rela- 
tively near. The age of Ikhnaton for the 
descent int. “gypt, and of Rameses II for 
the Oppress‘on, not alone satisfies the 
conditions, whereas. other views are in 
direct confiict with them, but satisfies the 
conditions more closely than any other 
period could possibly do. 

We may next observe that the view I 
present throws light on some further prob- 
jems. It has often been held that Yahweh 
was the God of the Kenites and that it 
was from them that Moses adopted him 
and introduced him to the Israelites in 
Egypt. This view I believe to be essential- 
ly sound. It explains how the tribe of 
Judah acquired its Yahwism, since that 
tribe had Kenite elements associated with 
it, and it explains how the ‘‘Rachel-tribes”’ 
acquired their Yahwism in the dramatic 
experience of the covenant of Sinai. It ex- 
plains why the traditions of Judah repre- 
sent the beginnings of Yahwism as going 
back to the beginnings of time, since Ju- 
dah took over her worship of Yahweh 
from the Kenites by gradual penetration, 
and the Kenites had worshiped him from 
time immemorial and had no traditions 
of the beginning of his worship. It equally 
explains why the Ephraimite traditions 
represent the beginnings of Yahwism in 
Israel at the particular point of history 
when Moses, in the name of Yahweh, led 
the people out of Egypt by a great deliver- 
ance, and the people committed them- 
selves to Yahweh in a covenant born of 
gratitude. Frequently, however, the name 
of Moses’ mother is held to be a stum- 
bling-block to this theory. Her name was 
Jochebed, and, since the first element of 
this name appears to be the divine name, 
Yahweh, it is supposed that she is a wit- 
hess against the view that Moses first in- 
troduced the worship of Yahweh to the 
Israelites who came from Egypt. 
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To get around this difficulty, it is some- 
times supposed that the name “‘Jochebed”’ 
may be differently explained or that, since 
it is only preserved in a late tradition, it 
may not be authentic. Neither supposition 
needs be resorted to. When Judahite and 
Simeonite and Levite elements moved 
northward, in association with Kenite 
elements alongside which they had lived 
for some years at Kadesh, it would be 
natural for some intermarriage to take 
place. A Levite might thus marry a Ken- 
ite woman, before the worship of the 
Kenite God had taken root in the asso- 
ciated Israelite tribes. And Kenite names 
might thus be found in Levite families, to 
be passed on to children without any nec- 
essary implication of the worship of the 
Yahweh of whose name the children’s 
names were compounded. It is possible, 
therefore, that an ancestor of Moses on 
his mother’s side may have married a 
Kenite woman before the descent into 
Egypt and so have imported a Kenite 
name into the family. This would then ex- 
plain why Moses fled to Jethro when he 
was forced to flee from Egypt. For Jethro 
may well have been of his kindred on his 
mother’s side. The case would then be 
parallel to Jacob’s flight to his mother’s 
kindred, when he wished to put a safe dis- 
tance between himself and his brother. 
It will be remembered that Moses’ 
mother, Jochebed, is said to have been the 
sister of Kohath (Exod. 6:20), who was 
one of those who went down from Canaan 


into Egypt (Gen. 46:11). This is the ex- 


treme case of a tradition in disagreement 
with the statement of Exod. 12:40 that 
the sojourn in Egypt lasted four hundred 
and thirty years. The genealogies are uni- 
formly in disagreement with that state- 
ment and normally represent the period 
as about four generations. This agrees 
closely with the indications above noted 
of the relations between the court of 
Pharaoh and the land of Goshen which 
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led to the view that the sojourn in Egypt 
lasted from the time of Pharaoh Ikhnaton 
to the time of Rameses II’s successor. 

Moreover, we find some references to 
Levites in the age of the Judges. In Judg. 
17:7 ff. we find a Levite from Bethlehem- 
Judah wandering about, seeking work. He 
is engaged as a private priest by Micah, 
who has much satisfaction at securing the 
services of a Levite. Again, in Judg. 19: 
1 ff. we read of another Levite from Beth- 
lehem-Judah who lived in Ephraim. These 
two incidents show that, while there were 
Levite groups in Judah, they were not 
absorbed in the tribe of Judah but were 
already taking on a functional character 
as priests and were becoming scattered 
throughout the land. The former of these 
Levites is said in Judg. 18:30 to be the 
grandson of Moses. Here again, it may be 
observed, the evidence accords strictly 
with the view I have presented. For if on 
his mother’s side Moses may have had 
connections with the Kenite Jethro, on 
his father’s side he may have had con- 
nections with Levites who had fallen back 
on Judah from Shechem and had not gone 
down into Egypt. This would account for 
the presence of his grandson at Beth- 
lehem-Judah. 

Further, the Danite migration to Laish 
is said to have fallen within the lifetime 
of this grandson of Moses. That migration 
is usually associated with the pressure of 
the Philistines, though Judg. 1:34 as- 
cribes it to the Amorites. Even if the 
Danites were subject to Amorite pres- 
sure, rather than directly to Philistine 
pressure, it is probable that at bottom it 
was the result of Philistine pressure on the 
Amorites. Moreover, in the Samson 
stories we have evidence of direct pres- 
sure of Philistines on Danites, though it is 
not certain whether Samson is to be 
placed before the migration or whether he 


belonged to some nonmigrating Danites, 
The Philistines invaded Palestine early in 
the twelfth century B.c. ;* and, since we do 
not hear of their pressure into the Eph- 
raimite territory until the following cen- 
tury, we may reasonably suppose that it 
took them some considerable time to es- 
tablish themselves firmly over the whole 
coastal plain and that it was not until the 
latter half of the twelfth century that the 
Danites were compelled to migrate. This 
would bring the migration to about a cen- 
tury after the Exodus, if the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression were Rameses II, and the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus Merneptah. It 
could therefore fall well within the life 
time of Moses’ grandson. On no other 
view of the date of the Exodus can the 
evidence of Judg. 18:30 be taken at its 
face value. 

It therefore appears that a good deal of 
seattered tradition about the tribe of 
Levi, preserved in the Bible despite its 
disagreement with the dominant tradi- 
tion, offers its support to the view which 
I have advanced. It lies outside the scope 
of the present paper to reconsider the 
archeological evidence or the evidence of 
biblical chronological statements. No 
view of the Exodus and related questions 
is wholly without difficulties, and I am 
far from claiming that none attaches te 
my view. Nevertheless, I do regard it as 
significant that so many statements relat- 
ing to Levites, many of them casual and 
incidental, and therefore more important 
witnesses than the four hundred and 
eighty years of I Kings 6:1, preserved not 
deliberately to sustain any theory but, 
despite their disagreement with accepted 
theories, fit so easily into the view I hold. 


Untversiry CoLitecr or NortH WALES 
2 The date of the Philistine is usually 


given as 1192 s.c., but Albright now dates it four year* 
later (BASOR, No. 58, April, 1935, pp. 17-15). 
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THE SOURCES OF THE SUFFERING SERVANT IDEA 


J. PHILIP 


iscussions of the ébed Yahweh of 
Second Isaiah have usually been 
concerned mainly with identifica- 
tion of the Servant, and almost every 
conceivable theory regarding his identifi- 
cation has been advanced and argued.' 
According to some interpreters, the Serv- 
ant is a group, the nation Israel or some 
elect portion of it; according to others, 
the Servant is an individual, of the past, 
present, or future. 

The viewpoint of the present writer is 
that the Servant is not to be identified 
with any single group or individual and 
that the precise identification is of much 
less importance than the idea which the 
figure embodies. The conception of the 
Servant is a fluid and shifting one. C. C. 
Torrey has rightly said that the Servant 
is “the personified nation Israel, or Isra- 
els personal representative.’ Similar is 
the view held by 8. A. Cook.* We must 
admit that it is possible to give a consist- 
ent interpretation of the Servant as the 
nation, especially if in 49:6 we translate 
so that the subject of the infinitives 
l'hakim and Ithdshib is Yahweh rather 
than the Servant.‘ It is difficult, however, 
to escape the impression that in some pas- 
sages, particularly in chapter 53, the 
figure breaks the bonds of this interpreta- 
tion and can only be an individual. The 
interpretation of the conception of the 
Servant as fluid and shifting is the only 
one which does full justice to the profun- 


‘They have recently been conveniently summar- 
ized by R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment (New York and London, 1941), pp. 459-62. 

* The Second Isaiah (New York, 1928), p. 135. 

* Cambridge Ancient History, III, 492-93. 

‘Cf. J. A. Bewer in Jewish Studies in Memory of 
George A. Kohut (New York, 1935), pp. 88-90. 
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dity and originality of the author's 
thought, and it uses ancient Hebrew 
modes of thinking rather than our own. 
Furthermore, the fact that so many vary- 
ing theories regarding the identification 
of the Servant have been offered and ably 
supported by competent scholars, and that 
some of them have oscillated’ in their 
views, may be evidence only that the au- 
thor’s own conception was not so fixed as 
they thought. 

More important than the identification 
of the Servant is an understanding of the 
boldly original idea which the prophet 
presents in the Servant passages—name- 
ly, that suffering which is faithfully and 
willingly borne may be vicariously re- 
demptive. (It is possible that the same 
idea occurs also in the very obscure pas- 
sage, Zech. 12:10—13:9.) Understanding 
of this idea may be facilitated by con- 
sidering its sources. These can be dis- 
covered by analyzing various ideas which 
existed in the time of the Second Isaiah 
and which he combined into a new pat- 
tern to produce the figure of the Servant 
and the idea that suffering may be re- 
demptive.*’ Many religious ideas and mo- 
tifs, and facts of Hebrew history, un- 
doubtedly entered into the thinking of 
Second Isaiah, but the following four 
seem to have had most decisive influence 
upon his thinking regarding the Servant. 

The first was the idea of corporate per- 
sonality. It has long been recognized that 
in ancient Israel, as among ancient and 
primitive peoples generally, there was a 


* For the sake of clarity I may say that I believe 
the work of Second Isaiah is contained in Isaiah, 
chaps. 35 and 40-55, and that its date is approximate- 
ly 540-530 s.c.; chaps. 35 and 40-48 were probably 


written before 538 and chaps. 49-55 after that date. 
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strong sense of social solidarity and very 
little individualism, at least in the sense 
in which we know it today. It is more ac- 
curate to use the term made current by 
H. Wheeler Robinson and say that the 
Hebrews had the conception of “corpo- 
rate personality.” The group—whether 
family, clan, or nation—was looked upon 
as a corporate unity or as a person; on 
the other hand, the individual member of 
the group was considered as a representa- 
tive of the whole. The antithesis between 
social solidarity and individualism, as we 
conceive them, was apparently not felt 
by the ancient Hebrew, and to speak of 
the conception of “corporate personality” 
accords with his modes of thought. 

This conception is of great importance 
for the understanding of the figure of the 
Suffering Servant, and Robinson has 
pointed out its significance in some im- 
portant respects.’ Of special importance 
is the “fluidity of reference’’ which facili- 
tated “rapid and unmarked transitions 
from the one to the many, and from the 
many to the one.’’* The Second Isaiah 
could mean by the Servant both the group 
and the individual (possibly even him- 
self) and not mark his own transitions 
from the one to the other, since to his 
mind this was unnecessary. 

There is another aspect of this idea of 
corporate personality which had even 
greater influence upon Second Isaiah’s 
thought. Discussions of the sense of social 
solidarity among the Israelites usually 
refer only to the fact that the group was 
liable to punishment for the wrongdoing 
of its individual members. The standard 
examples are: the statement of the Deca- 

* “The Hebrew Conception of Corporate Personal- 


ity,"” Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments 
(“BZAW,"’ Vol. LXVI [1936]), pp. 49-62. 

7 Cf. also O. Eissfeldt, ‘‘The Ebed-Jahwe in Isaiah 
xl-lv in the Light of the Israelite Conceptions of the 
Community and the Individual, the Ideai and the 
Real,’ Expository Times, XLIV (1932-33), 261-68. 

8’ Robinson, op. cit., p. 50. 
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logue that Yahweh is a jealous God who 
visits the iniquity of the father upon the 
children to the third or fourth generation 
(Exod. 20:5); the sin of Achan in stealing 
some of the booty of Jericho, which 
brought defeat upon the nation and, when 
detected, death to Achan’s whole family 
and the destruction of his possessions ag 
well as himself (Joshua, chap. 7); the ex- 
ecution of seven of Saul’s descendants to 
make expiation for the blood of the Gibe- 
onites which had been shed by Saul (II 
Sam. 21:1-14); the responsibility of a 
whole city for murder or apostasy com- 
mitted within its area (Deut. 13:12 ff, 
21:1 ff.); and the execution of the families 
along with the men who accused Daniel 
(Dan. 6:24). There is another side to this 
matter: the group may be rewarded for 
the righteousness of one or more of its in- 
dividual members. This is not mentioned 
as often in the Old Testament as the re- 
sponsibility for wrongdoing, but it is 
nevertheless clearly present. An out- 
standing example is the conversation be- 
tween Abraham and Yahweh in Gen. 18: 
22-33 (the earliest strand of J), in which 
Abraham prays that Sodom be spared if 
a number of righteous men be found there- 
in, the number descending from fifty to 
ten. This request was not answered, for 
lack of the ten righteous men, but there is 
clearly presented the notion that the city 
would have been spared because of the 
righteousness of a small minority. In 
Ezekiel’s formulation of the doctrine of 
individual responsibility (which, inciden- 
tally, is carried to a very exaggerated and 
unreal extreme), he is quite specific in 
pointing out that a man not only may not 
be punished for the sin of another but may 
not be rewarded for the merit of another. 
In 18:20 he says, “The righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon himself, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
himself.” In 14:12 ff. he maintains that if 
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God has determined to destroy a land for 
its sin, even if Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were in it, they would deliver only their 
own souls by their righteousness. Ezekiel 
would not have needed to emphasize this 
point if there had not been the general 
belief not only that wrongdoing might 
lead to the punishment of others but that 
merit might lead to the deliverance of 
others. Ezekiel wrote only a short time 
before Second Isaiah, and the question of 
the relationship of the individual and the 
community must have been keenly de- 
bated among the Jews because of the 
breakup of community life by the Exile. 
Second Isaiah arrived at a different solu- 
tion of the problem from that of Ezekiel. 

There are a number of other places in 
the Old Testament in which this idea of 
the “borrowing of righteousness” is im- 
plied. For example, in Gen. 26:5, 24, 
blessing is promised to Isaac and his de- 
seendants because of the obedience of 
Abraham; in Exod. 32:13 Moses inter- 
cedes for the Israelites before Yahweh 
with an appeal that he should remember 
the patriarchs and his promise to them; 
in II Kings 19:34, 20:6, we read that 
Yahweh will defend Jerusalem “for the 
sake of my servant David.” These ex- 
amples show that in Hebrew thinking the 
corporate personality included ancestors, 
by whose righteousness later generations 
might profit. 

It is not difficult to see that this idea of 
corporate personality, and _ specifically 
the idea that the larger group might profit 
by the righteousness of a small minority 
or an individual, underlies Second Isaiah’s 
notion of the Suffering Servant. One of the 
most surprising new elements in his 
thought is that he greatly expands the 
larger group which profits from the right- 
eousness of the Servant to include the 
Gentiles as well as Israelites, for the Serv- 
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ant has a mission to perform for the whole 
world. ‘ 

A second source of the Suffering Serv- 
ant motif is the Hebrew conception of the 


prophet and his role, together with the actual . 


experiences of individual prophets, par- 
ticularly Jeremiah. Over a century ago 
Wilhelm Gesenius advanced the view that 
the Servant is a personification of the 
prophets rather than of Israel.* The Serv- 
ant, he thought, was the prophets viewed 
as a corporate body or moral person. 
More recently, O. Eissfeldt'® and S. H. 
Blank" have emphasized the theory that 
the Servant was Israel serving in the role 
of prophet, with Jeremiah in particular as 
model. In ancient Israel a prophet was 
one who had a divine vocation to be the 
representative and spokesman for Yah- 
weh to the nation. Blank gives an interest- 
ing definition of the prophet as “a man 
whose organ of speech was thought to be 
at the disposal of the deity. Through the 
mouth of the prophet, God might an- 
nounce his will and purpose—might be- 
come articulate.’”? The prophet dealt 
with events and problems of his own day 
but drew arguments from history and had 
some foreknowledge of the future. He was 
not primarily one who predicted, but he 
was thought to have some special fore- 
knowledge. Further, some of the prophets 
suffered martyrdom, at least according to 
later tradition if not in reliable historical 
records. 

Second Isaiah makes much use of the 
argument from prophecy to prove that 
Yahweh is the only existing deity. He is 
the only god who knows past, present, 
and future. Second Isaiah went further 
and pictured the Servant’s role as very 


* Commentary to Isaiah, Il (1821), 10-11, referred 
to by Blank (see n. 11 below). 


© Der Gottesknecht bei Deuterojesaja (Halle, 1933). 


“Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,’’ Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Annual, XV (1940), 1—46. 


12 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 
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similar to that of the old prophets—to be 
Yahweh’s spokesman or witness to the 
nations of the world, proving to them 
that Yahweh is the only true God and 
that with him alone is redemption and 
salvation. This is shown most clearly by a 
few verses in which significant nouns ex- 
pressing mission are parallel with the 
word “Servant.’’ In 42:19 “My messen- 
ger” is parallel with “My Servant’’; in 
44:26 “His messengers” is parallel with 
“His Servant’? (not to be emended to 
“His Servants”!); and in 43:10 “My 
Witnesses” is parallel with ““My Servant.” 
Also, emphasis is placed in several pas- 
sages upon the mouth or tongue of the 
Servant (49:2, 50:4), and it is clearly 
stated in 42:4 that one of his functions is 
to give Térah, “teaching, or instruction” 
(in the prophetic rather than in the 
priestly sense) .'* 

In depicting the Servant as playing the 
role of the prophet to the whole world, 
one particular individual seems to have 
been uppermost in II Isaiah’s mind— 
namely, Jeremiah, who died only about 
a generation before his own day. Saadiah 
seems to have identified the Servant of 
chapter 53 with Jeremiah," but this is too 
extreme a view; it is rather to be thought 
that Jeremiah served in the mind of Second 
Isaiah as a model of the typical or perfect 
prophet for the Servant in this role. There 
are a few actual verbal parallels between 
the language of the Book of Jeremiah 
and Second Isaiah’s work and a number of 
points of contact between Jeremiah’s life 
and character and the Servant’s mission 
and character. These have been con- 
veniently listed by Blank.” As he has 


13 Cf. Isa. 42:21, 51:4. 

'* According to Abraham ibn Ezra (see 8. R. Driver 
and A. Neubauer, The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah ac- 
cording to the Jewish Interpreters, Vol. II: Translations 
{1877}, p. 43). Other rabbis and scholars refer to this 
view only to oppose it (see ibid., pp. 114, 153-54, 164, 
400). 

8 Op. cit., p. 28, n. 54. 
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shown, the points of contact or paralle) 
are predominantly between the ‘Servant 
of Yahweh Songs,” on the one hand, and 
Jeremiah’s inaugural vision and “Confes. 
sions,”’ on the other. Although we have no 
authentic information to the effect that 
Jeremiah met a martyr’s death, it is not 
impossible that in Second Isaiah’s time 
there had already arisen the legend (known 
from later sources) that he suffered 
martyrdom in Egypt. 

Second Isaiah did not picture the Sery- 
ant as playing solely the rote of prophet, 
for his role was also, in a sense, a priestly 
one—to make atonement for the sins of 
the world. This leads us to the next 
source of his idea of the Suffering Servant. 

The ideas underlying the Israelite sacri- 
ficial system constitute a third source, 
The attitude of Second Isaiah toward the 
sacrificial and ritualistic system was some- 
what different from that of earlier proph- 
ets. The prophets from Amos to Jeremiah 
had been opposed to the worship of Yah- 
weh with sacrifice. The present writer be- 
lieves that their opposition was absolute 
and that they thought Yahweh required 
righteousness and not sacrifice.'® Second 
Isaiah says comparatively little on this 
subject, doubtless for the reason that the 
problem of religious externalism was not 
acute in his day. There is evidence that 
the partly ruined temple in Jerusalem 
was in use even during the Exile (Jer. 
41:5), but sacrifices were probably not 
made there regularly and certainly not in 


the abundance which characterized the’ 


eighth and seventh centuries. On the whole, 
however, Second Isaiah seems to be & 
little more friendly and sympathetic te 
ward the sacrificial system than his pre- 
decessors, considering it to be inadequate 
rather than actually an offense against 
Yahweh. But the important thing is that 


16 Of. my remarks in Journal of Bible and Religion, 
X (1942), 71-72. 
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he reinterpreted the meaning of sacrifice 
so as to reject its external and material- 
istic manifestations and retain its spirit. 

The most important passage for Second 
Isaiah’s attitude on this subject is 43 :22- 
25, which is somewhat ambiguous and has 
been variously interpreted. It seems to the 
present writer that we should first em- 
phasize verse 23b: 


I have not made thee serve with offerings, 
Nor labor with incense. 


Then, we must note that in verse 25 
Yahweh says: “I, I myself, am he who 
forgives thy trespasses for my own sake.” 
Second Isaiah believes that Yahweh for- 
gives sins for his own name’s sake without 
requiring sacrifice. Then, we may see that 
in verses 22, 23a, and 24 the emphasis is on 
the various forms of the first-person pro- 
noun: they have not brought to Yahweh 
their burnt-offerings, incense, sweet cane, 
ete., but have rather burdened him with 
their sins. (The best alternative is to 
consider vss. 23a and 24a as questions, 
with Torrey; but the resulting interpreta- 
tion is virtually the same.) 

Second Isaiah, therefore, rejects sacri- 
fice in its literal and external features or at 
least considers it of very minor impor- 
tance. But he reinterprets the idea of 
sacrifice and views the Servant as making 
a sacrifice in his own person and work. 
This is expressed in chapter 53, especially 
in verses 6, 7, 10, and 11. Yahweh lays on 
the Servant the penalty of the nations 
(vs. 6), and he is as a lamb led to be 
slaughtered (vs. 7). Particularly signifi- 
cant is verse 10, which names the kind of 
sacrifice which the Servant makes, or 
rather is: the °dshdm. This is a very ap- 
propriate word to use for the work of the 
Servant. 

The word °dshaém, when not used sim- 
ply for “guilt” or “offense” (Gen. 26:10, 
Jer. 51:5, ete.), usually carries the idea of 
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compensation and expiation made to an 
offended person or deity. As a form of 
sacrifice it does not occur until the time 
of P and Ezekiel, chapters 40 ff., al- 
though it apparently occurs in a Ras 
Shamra text (1929, 27). As the name of a 
type of sacrifice (usually translated “tres- 
pass-’’ or “‘guilt-offering’’), °>dshdm is ap- 
plied usually to cases in which there can 
be restitution to the offended party. For 
example, when one wronged a man by 
robbery or misappropriation, he was ex- 
pected to make an -dshdm consisting of 
restitution in money to the value of the 
property taken, plus a fine of one-fifth, 
and a ram of fixed value.'? In pre-Exilic 
literature the most interesting occurrence 
of the word is in I Sam. 6:1—9. There we 
read that the Philistines, after being 
plagued by the presence of the Israelite 
ark, returned it to the Hebrews, and sent 
along an °dshdm, consisting of five golden 
tumors and five golden mice. In this case 
the °dshdm could be considered partly as 
compensation for the wrong done and 
partly as expiation to placate the angry 
Yahweh through sympathetic magic. 
Also, in II Kings 12:17 késef °dshdm is 
used of money payment made to the tem- 
ple for the benefit of the priests. 

In Isa. 53:10 we should translate *im- 
tasim >dshadm nafshé as ‘‘When his life shall 
make an *dshém (compensation and atone- 
ment for sin).”’ (No emendation is neces- 
sary!) Here the °dshdm is intermediate in 
meaning, if not also in chronology, be- 
tween I Samuel, chapter 6, on the one 
hand, and P and Ezekiel, chapters 40 ff., 
on the other. It was particularly appropri- 
ate as a description of the kind of sacrifi- 
cial offering made by the Servant. In Isa. 
40:2, Second Isaiah had said that Israel 


17 See esp. Lev. 5:14-26, 7:1-7, 19:20-22 and 
Num. 5:5-8; and cf. G. B. Gray, Sacrifices in the Old 
Testament (Oxford ,1925), pp. 37, 57-59, 66-67; W. O. 
E. Oesterley, Sacrifices in Ancient Israel (New York, 

n.d.), pp. 75-77. 
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had already received double for her sins 
and was about to be pardoned. But the 
suffering she had undergone (for certainly 
Israel is included in the figure of the Serv- 
ant) had been even more than double 
her sin; all of her suffering together would 
serve as an °dshdm to Yahweh, paying 
compensation and providing expiation 
for her own sins and those of the nations. 

A fourth source of the Suffering Serv- 
ant ideas was the myth of the dying-rising 
god. The myth of a god who annually 
died and was resurrected was widely dif- 
fused in the ancient Near East. The god 
bore various names in the various cul- 
tures-—Dumuzi, Tammuz, Adonis, Osiris, 
Attis, Baal—but the myth and the deity 
were essentially the same everywhere. 
This myth arose as an explanation of the 
changing seasons of the agricultural year, 
and the dramatic ritual which was acted 
to portray its various stages was thought 
to have influence upon the change of 
seasons. 

The early Canaanite form of this myth 
is now known from the Ras Shamra 
(Ugaritic) texts. Although these are frag- 
mentary and frequently obscure, it is 
possible to make out the main outlines of 
the myth and its principal actors. The 
god who dies and rises again is Baal; the 
goddess who seeks him and brings about 
his resurrection is Anat. 

The Servant of Yahweh is represented 
as being maltreated and humiliated (e.g., 
in 50:6), and in chapter 53 it is definitely 
stated that he dies and rather clearly im- 
plied that he rises again. Some interpret- 
ers have denied that the Servant dies, but 
this fact is clearly stated or implied more 
than once. In 53:8) we read, “For he was 
cut off from the land of the living, for the 
sin of my people was smitten to death”’ ;'® 


18 Reading nugga‘ lammdweth, following LXX. 
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in 53:9, “His grave was made with the 
wicked, and with evil-doers'® in his 
death”; and, in 53:12b, ““Forasmuch as he 
bare his life to the death.”’ It is nowhere 
stated clearly in this chapter that the 
Servant is resurrected or revived, but this 
is certainly implied in those parts of this 
song which describes the future existence 
and exaltation of the Servant: ““When his 
life shall make °dshdm, he shall see seed, 
prolong days”’ (53:10bc), and ‘Therefore 
will I give him a portion with the great 
and with the mighty shall he divide the 
spoil” (53:12a). Verse 52:13 also prob- 
ably looks forward to this time. 

There is no question that Second 
Isaiah could have been well acquainted 
with the mythology of the dying-rising 
deity, whether he wrote in Babylonia or 
in Palestine. He may, indeed, have seen 
some portions of the myth enacted in 
Babylonian ritual. Also, the terminology 
of this myth had been used before in 
earlier biblical books.*° Especially note- 
worthy is Hosea 6:1-—2, where, in a “it- 
urgy of repentance,” the prophet makes 
the people say: 

Come, let us return unto Yahweh 
For he has torn but he will heal us; 

He hath smitten but will bind us up, 
He will revive us after two days, 

On the third day will he raise us up, 
That we may live before him. 


The reference in verse 3 to the coming of 
rain only makes more certain the deriva- 
tion of this figure from the fertility cult. 
Further, it may be that in Ezekiel, 
chapter 37, the vision of the revival of 
the nation was influenced by the myth of 
the resurrected god. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, 
the following possible parallels or contacts 


Reading, with many critics, ‘dséy ra‘. 
20 Of. the list in Journal of Bible and Religion, X 
(1942), 74. 
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between the fourth Suffering Servant 
song and various elements of the myth of 
the dying-rising god may be pointed out, 
with special reference to the Ugaritic 
form of the myth: 

1. Verse 53:8a is translated by Torrey: 
“From dominion and rule he was plucked 
down, and who could make account of his 
line?”* In the Ras Shamra myth Baal is 
represented as occupying a position of 
rulership over gods and men before his 
death (II AB, vii, 43 ff.); and, during the 
time he is dead, it is necessary to secure 
another ruler, ‘Ashtar (I AB, i, 54 ff.). 
According to Langdon, Tammuz may 
have been originally a deified king,” and 
certainly in some forms of the Tammuz 
myth the reigning king was identified 
with the god. 

2. In all versions the god is put to 
death, smitten by demons, killed by a wild 
boar, or in some other manner. We do not 
know the exact method by which Baal is 
killed, but it is through the agency of 
Mot, god of death. The references in 
Isaiah, chapter 53, to the death of the 
Servant have been given above. 

3. Verse 53:9 mentions the grave of the 
Servant. In the Ugaritic myth Anat buries 
Baal on the “Heights of Sapon”’ (srrt spn) 
and makes a very great sacrifice over him 
(I AB, i, 15 ff.). The connection of sacri- 
fice with the death of the god is of impor- 
tance for the Suffering Servant idea, for 
the death of the Servant forms a sacrifice, 
as noted above. 

4. After his death the Servant is ex- 
alted. In the Ras Shamra myth there is 
great rejoicing and revival of fertility at 
the resurrection of Baal (I AB, iii, 4 ff.), 
and Baal is later exalted to his former 
position on the throne (I AB, vi, 33 ff.). 

5. Tammuz is represented as a god of 


" Op. cit., pp. 253, 419-20. 
® Semitic Mythology (Boston, 1931), p. 341. 


healing.* The Suffering Servant also 
brought healing: “By his stripes there was 
healing to us” (53:5b). Of course, healing 
is here used in a figurative sense for for- 
giveness of sin. 


6. One of the ritualistic practices in 
connection with the Adonis myth was the 
raising of “gardens of Adonis.’’ These are 
described by Frazer as follows: 


These were baskets or pots filled with earth, 
in which wheat, barley, lettuces, fennel, and 
various kinds of flowers were sown and tended 
for eight days, chiefly or exclusively by wom- 
en. Fostered by the sun’s heat, the plants shot 
up rapidly, but having no root they withered 
as rapidly away, and at the end of eight days 
were carried out with the images of the dead 
Adonis, and flung with them into the sea or 
into springs.** 


There is possibly a remote and indirect 
influence of this practice upon the lan- 
guage of 53:2a: “He grew up as a tender 
shoot before him, and as a root out of the 
dry ground.’ 

7. Finally, one more parallel between 
this myth and the Suffering Servant is a 
linguistic parallel, which may be entirely 
fortuitous and without significance. In 
the Ugaritic myth Baal is represented as 
saying to Mot: “Thy servant am I, and 
thy bondsman” (‘bdk °an wd‘lmk [I*AB, 
ii, 12, 19-20; cf. II AB, iv, 44}). In the 
Israelite form of this myth (if we may 
assume that there was such), Mot eventu- 
ally became extinct, and these words 
could be spoken to Yahweh alone. 

Second Isaiah has made use of the fer- 
tility myth in his figure of the Suffering 
Servant—but in no crude way. He has re- 


23 Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar (Oxford, 1914), 
pp. 33 ff. 


Sir James Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (2d ed.; 
London, 1907), p. 194. 


* Such gardens are apparently referred to in Isa. 
1; 29-30. 
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fined and sublimated its ideas and termi- 
nology and, as in the case of sacrifice, used 
the underlying thought rather than the 
literal figure. It is too much to say, with 
A. Jeremias, that the Servant is “‘a figure of 
Tammuz embellished by the prophet.’ 
It is rather that the myth and its accom- 
panying ritual have furnished the prophet 
with imagery and terminology which he 


% The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East (Eng. ed.; 1911), II, 278. 


used in his own original way.*” In general, 
we have in the Old Testament only frag. 
ments and obscure survivals of pagan 
mythology, but most of them occur in 
late books, such as Second Isaiah, which 
were written after the struggle with pa- 
ganism had been won and monotheism 
had become firmly established. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


27 Cf. G. H. Dix, Journal of Theological Studies, 
XXVI (1925), 251-55. 
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HERE is general agreement among 
that the Christian “Good 

Shepherd” carrying a lamb on his 
shoulders is derived from a Greek proto- 
type of which the Hermes Criophoros is 
an example—although by no means the 
only one.! The Greeks, however, were 
not the creators of this type; it occurs 
earlier in “Hittite” art, as Parrot has re- 
ently shown. Good examples datable 
to the first three centuries of the first 
millennium are found at Carchemish and 
Sinjirli.* A cylinder seal belonging to the 
fourteenth or thirteenth century B.c. 
proves an even earlier existence of the 
motive in Syria.‘ Parrot points out that 
the motive cannot be of Mesopotamian 
origin, because there the animal is not 
carried on the shoulders but held in front 
of the body by one or both arms; Assyrian 
examples of the shoulder type are clearly 
dependent on the earlier Syrian type.’ 
The origin must be looked for in Egypt, 
whence so many motives came to Syria, as 
evidenced in seals and ivories.6 The mo- 


Leclereq in F. Cabrol, Dictionanire d'archéologie 
thrétienne et de liturgie, XIII (Paris, 1938), 2272 ff.; 
M. Veyries, ‘‘Les Figures Criophores dans l'art grecque, 
art gréco-romain et l'art chrétien,"’ Bibl. Ec. Francais 
Athens, Rome, Vol. XXXIX (Paris, 1884); Wright, 
Bibl. Arch., II (1939), 44 ff. 


? Mélanges syriens offerts d Monsieur René Dussaud, 
I (Paris, 1939), 171 ff. 


*Ibid., pp. 179 ff.; Christian, Arch. Or. Forsch., 1X 
1933-34), 9 ff. 

‘A. Moortgat, Die bildende Kunst des Alten Orient 
wd die Bergvélker (Berlin, 1932), p. 59, Pl. 12, No. 7. 
Cf, for the date, H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (Lon- 
don, 1939), Pl. 45; L. Delaporte, Musée du Louvre: 
Cat. cylindres orientaux, II (Paris, 1923), 211, No. 
Al191, Pl. 106, No. 18. 


‘The type migrated west to Sardinia, as did other 
yrian motives at the end of the second millennium. 
Cf. Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de l'art, IV, 89, Fig. 188; 
V.Miiller, AJ A, XXXVI (1932), 1 ff. 


‘Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 258 ff.; Barnett, PEQ, 
1939, pp. 7ff. 


THE PREHISTORY OF THE “GOOD SHEPHERD” 


VALENTINE MULLER 


tive is well attested here by reliefs in the 
tombs of the early and later Empires de- 
picting the life of the herdsmen.’ Recent 
discoveries have added prehistoric ex- 
amples. Winkler found one in the eastern 
Egyptian Desert near the ancient high- 
way leading from Coptos to Berenice, the 
harbor of the Red Sea; it is a rock drawing 
and can be dated approximately to the 
Amratian period (Fig. 1). Represented 
in this case is not a shepherd but a 
shepherdess, specifically a woman with a 
skirt reaching from the waist to a little 
below the knees.* Winkler thinks that 
the animal on the shoulders may have 
been added later, but this assumption 
becomes unlikely because of a second pre- 
historic example (Fig. 2) which comes 
from a place named Moghrar Tahtani in 
the Ksour Mountains in western Algeria.* 
A group of four animals and three human 
beings is represented. One of these is 
female and crouches in the pose of 
“Baubo”; her arms are raised, and. a 
horned animal is drawn around her head 
and shoulders. At the right is a much 
smaller figure with raised arms; a little 
higher up, a third, which is larger, likewise 
has raised arms and rays surrounding the 
head.. These North African rock en- 
gravings are now dated by the French 
prehistorians between 4000 and 2000 B.c. 
because of the stone implements found 

7F. Saxl, Mithras: Typengeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen (Berlin, 1931), p. 92, Fig. 192; L. Klebs, 


Abh. Heidelberg Ak., Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1915, No. 3; 1922, 
No. 6, pp. 86 f., 92 f.; 1934, No. 9, p. 74. 

Hans A. Winkler, Volker und Vélkerbewegungen 
im vorgeschichtlichen Oberdgypten im Lichte neuer 
Felsbilderfunde (Stuttgart, 1937), p. 19, Pl. 34. 

*R. Vaufrey, “L'Art rupestre Nord-Africain,”’ 
Arch. Inst. Paléont. Hum., XX (Paris, 1939), Pl. 9, 
Fig. 2. 
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with them and because of Egyptian 
analogies. 

Gestures and poses of the human figures 
make it certain that a magic rite is repre- 
sented. The gesture of the raised arms is 
found all over the ancient world.’® It 
may originally have been an instinctive 
gesture of excitement and seems to occur 
already in Paleolithic times; afterward, 
it became fixed and ritual; the meaning 
probably varied, especially if used either 
for mortals or for deities." The pose of 
the “Baubo” is likewise common in 
antiquity.” In this case, too, some vari- 
ation in meaning developed. We proffer 
the following interpretation of the rock 
engraving: plant cultivators developed 
the rite of sexual intercourse on the 
plowed field to stimulate the growth of the 
crop.'* We postulate an analogous rite 
for hunters and stockbreeders in which 
the obscene poses of human beings were 
intended to stimulate the propagation of 
the animals. The animals certainly play 


1° We quote some examples without exhausting the 
subject, which demands a special study: Hornblower, 
JEA, XV (1929), 29 ff.; Cumont, Syria, XIV (1933), 
386 ff.; Ur Excavations, Vol. III, Nos. 15, 17, 300, 
388; L. Legrain, The Culture of the Babylonians (Phila- 
delphia, 1925), p. 284, No. 504, p. 312, No. 632; 
Mélanges Dussaud, p. 445; Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. Iran, 
VI (1934), 134; Marinatos, Eph. Arch., 1927, p. 20; 
Burr, Hesperia, II (1933), 608; Technau, Jb. Arch. 
Inst., LII (1937), 99; J. Bing, Der Sonnenwagen von 
Trundholm (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 13 ff. 


11 Deonna, Rev. Hist. Rel., LX XX (1919), 39 ff.; 
G.-H. Luquet, The Art and Religion of Fossil Man 
(New Haven, 1930), p. 18°, Fig. 114; H. Kuehn, 
Kunst und Kultur der Vorzeit Europas (Berlin, 1929), 
pp. 411, 437. 


12 Some examples: Ur Excavations, Vol. I1I, Nos. 
268-70; Frankfort, Irag, I (1934), 8, n. 3; OIP, Vol. 
XXXVII, Pl. 9, No. 91; J. de Morgan, Dél. en Perse, 
Mém., VIII, 136, Fig. 266; W. H. Ward, Seal Cylin- 
ders of Western Asia (Washington, 1910), p. 196; 
Demargne, in Mélanges G. Glotz (Paris, 1932), pp. 
308 ff.; Petersen, Rém. Mitt., IX (1894), 261 ff. Cf. 
Murray, Jour. Royal Anthr. Inst., LXIV (1934), 
94 ff., and L. Frobenius, Ekade Ektab: Die Felsbilder 
Fezzans (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 44 ff. 


13 G. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Mani- 
festation (London, 1933), pp. 98ff.; A. Dieterich, 
Mutter Erde (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 97 ff.; Hornblower, 
JEA, XVI (1930), 10, n. 4. 


an important part on the rock engraving 
under discussion and warrant the assump- 
tion that they were the subject of the rite, 
The animal on the shoulders of the 


Fig. 1.—Prehistoric Egyptian rock drawing 


“Baubo” would indicate the care which 
would be taken of the young animals. 

If we are right, it follows that the 
earliest extant representation of the 
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ving § “Good Shepherd” is of magic origin. | The “Hittite” representations borrow 
mp- Gaster has recently traced the develop- the realistic type but change the meaning 
rite, ment which leads from the ritual per- from the profane to the religious; the men 
the formed by the community to theology.’ are not shepherds and do not take care of 


It might thus be useful to restate briefly 
the later development to the final sub- 
limation. Whether the figure from the 
Egyptian Desert still preserves a magic 
meaning or has lost it, is hard to tell. No 
magic meaning is certain for the Egyptian 
representations of historic times, except in 


the animal but bring it to the altar for 
sacrifice.” The religious meaning holds 
good also for the Greek Hermes Crio- 
phoros, at least for that of Tanagra." 
Pausanias (ix.22.1) tells us that a youth 
carries a ram around the town at a 
festival in commemoration of Hermes, 


Fic. 2.—Prehistoric rock engraving from North Africa 


the general sense that the decoration of 
the tomb with reliefs is intended to per- 
petuate life into all eternity. The scenes 
are highly realistic: the copulation of 
uimals, the birth of young ones, and ‘the 
care of those newly born by the shepherds, 
who carry them in their arms before the 
body or on the shoulders, are represented ; 
the latter type is thus only one among 
ithers. We may speak of a realistic 


who once did that to deliver Tanagra from 
a plague. This is a well-known rite in 
which the animal figured as a scapegoat 
and was killed at the end. A painting 
in the house of Livia on the Palatine like- 
wise shows an animal brought to the altar 
by a youth on his shoulders."” 

A different meaning can perhaps be 
assumed for Greek representations of 


satyrs and sileni with animals on their 
Lwing 


genre. 1% On a Phoenician bowl the hero carries the cap- 
. tured lion in the same pose (Perrot and Chipiez, His- 
ls. Baubo is a result of his third stage. Is the rock en- * Perdrizet, BCH, XXVITI (1903), 311 ff. 
at the taving in Frobenius, op. cit., Pl. 526, to be interpreted 17 Mon. pittura antica écop. in Italia, Sec. 3: Roma; 
“phallophory according to the Greek representations Fasc. 3: Casa di Livia da G. EB. Rizzo, p. 20, Fig. 14, 
yf the 9% mbiished by Dieterich, op. cit., pp. 107 ff.? Pl. A. 
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shoulders.'* The title “boukolos” in the 
Dionysiac and Orphic mysteries indicates 
that the idea of the ‘‘Shepherd” is in- 
volved. This idea was intrusive from the 
Orient, where the king was called a “good 
shepherd” in Mesopotamian literature as 
early as the third millennium. The Old 
Testament uses the same term, for in- 
stance, for David.'® The personification of 
peoples and individuals as animals is like- 
wise an oriental idea.*° 

It seems likely that some oriental 
deities dating from imperial times must 
be interpreted as caretaRers and not as 
sacrificers; for instance, the god emergent 
from a tree on the Palmyrene altar in the 
Capitoline Museum and a bronze statu- 
ette from Rimat in Syria (the latter is in 


18 Veyries, op. cit., pp. 8 f., 40 f.; 8S. Reinach, Rép. 
stat., II (Paris, 1908), 553. 


1° Kern, in Pauly'’s Real-Enc., III, 1014f.; XVI, 
1279 f., 1294; Wright, op. cit., pp. 44ff.; R. Eisler, 
Orphisch-Dionysische M ysteriengedanken (Vortrdge War- 
burg), 1922 to 1923, Part I, pp. 17 ff., 57 f. 


20 Eisler, op. cit., pp. 43 ff., 79 ff. 


the best Greco-Roman style).” It js 
obvious that the Christian Good Shepherd 
follows the oriental branch in regard to 
meaning, but with a modification. The 
caretaking is intensified to redemption, 
The Good Shepherd rejoices in the one 
sheep lost and refound (Luke 15:4,5) and 
even gives his life for his sheep (John 10: 
11); he is sacrificed, and not the animal, 
The artistic type, on the other hand, al- 
though of ultimate oriental origin, de- 
rives from Greco-Roman art; the added 
garment is taken even from profane and 
bucolic representations, not from re- 
ligious ones. The Christian Good Shep- 
herd thus reflects in an exemplary manner 
the complex development of ancient civil- 
ization and the synthetic character of its 
final phase.” 


2 Cumont, Syria, IX (1928), 105, Pl. 39; E. 
Babelon and J. A. Blanchet, Cat. bronzes ant. Bibi. 
Nat. (Paris, 1895), pp. 199 f., No. 450; Wright, op. cit., 
p. 45. 

2 Saxl, Wien Jahrbuch Kunstgesch., II (1923), 
86 ff. Cf. Carl L. Becker, Progress and Power (Stan- 
ford University, n.d.) pp. 57 ff. 
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F ALL the contributions to our 
scientific heritage made by the 
“Arabs,” the most important is in 

mathematics; and the most important 
part of that contribution is in the field of 
goniometry, the study of angles and their 
relationships—-geometry, trigonometry, 
astronomy—and practical applications of 
these in the determination of latitude, 
longitude, time, and azimuth and in the 
construction of astrolabes, quadrants and 
similar instruments, and sundials. These 
“foreign” sciences were smuggled into re- 
spectability by their application to the 
determination of the gibla, the direction 
or bearing of Mecca from any particular 
point, and the determination of the time 
of prayer. Nevertheless, mathematics was 
viewed with suspicion even by al-Ghaz- 
zali,! because in the minds of students it 
created a standard of certainty which to 
them could not be matched in religion. 
“Arab” mathematics is the contribution, 
not of Arabs, but of Moslems writing in 
Arabic. Not all of them were Moslems, 
and even those who were owed nothing to 
Islam except what they owed to a social 
order created by Islam under which they 
were able to do their work in peace. The 
work was done, broadly speaking, be- 
tween 750 and 1600 of our era. In eastern 
Islam the best work was done between 
900 and 1275, with a weak period from 
1100 to 1200. In western Islam the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries were best, and 
the end came in the fifteenth century.* 

' Al-Mungig min ad-Dalal, Fourth Discourse, 2d 
par., pp. 12 ff., in the Cairo edition of a.n. 1329; 


Claude Field, The Confessions of Al-Ghazzali (London, 
1909), pp. 28 fff. 


‘Heinrich Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astrono- 


men der Araber und ihre Werke (Leipzig, 1900), p. 
204. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF ARABIC GONIOMETRICAL WORKS 
W. H. WORRELL 
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In spite of their lack of appeal to liter- 
ary and theological minds a considerable 
number of Arabic mathematical works 
have survived. Manuscripts of these 
works have been discussed and exploited 
for their mathematical content or have 
been translated, but not many have been 
edited.* They belong to the borderland 


3? To be especially noted are: Friedrich Dieterici, 
Die Propaedeutik der Araber im zehnten Jahrhundert 
(Berlin, 1865), transiated as Die Abhandlungen der 
Ichwaén as-Safd in Auswahl, zum ersten mal aus arab- 
ischen Handschriften herausgegeben (Leipzig, 1886); 
Alexandre Pacha Caratheodory, Traité du quadrilatére 
attribué a Nassiruddin-el-Toussy (Constantinople, 
1891); G. Van Vloten, Liber Mafatih al-Olam explicans 
vocabula technica scientarum tam Arabum quam pere- 
grinorum auctore Abii Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ahmed 
ibn Jisof al-Katib al-Khowarezmi, (Leyden, 1895), 
translated by Eilhard Wiedemann, Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der Wissenschaften, Vol. XIV, in Sitzungsbe- 
richte der physikalisch-medizinischen Societat in Erlang- 
en, XL (1908), 1-29; E. Bessel-Hagen and O. Spies, 
“Tabit ibn Qurra’s Abhandlung tiber einen halbregel- 
miissignen Vierzehnflichner,”’ in Quellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte der Mathematik, II (1933), 186-98; Karl 
Garbers, Werk Tabit ibn Qurra’s tiber ebene 
Sonnenuhren, herausgegeben, tibersetzt und erliiut- 
ert,’ Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik, ITV (1936), 1-77; Majm@ ar-Ras@il harraraha 
.... Nagir ad-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan al-Ma‘arif al-Uth- 
mianiya (ist imp.; Haidaribad, I, 1358/1938; II, 
1359/1939; 520 pp. and many plates), and contains: 
(1) Tahrir al- Mu‘taydat li-Iqlidis; (2) Tahrir al-Akr li- 
Thaudhisyas; (3) Tahrir al-Kurat al-Mutaharraka li- 
Autilikus; (4) Tahrir al- Masdékin li- Thadudhasyis; (5) 
Tahrir al-Mand-ir li-Iqlidis; (6) Tahrir Zahirat al- 
Palak li-Iglidis; (7) Tahrir al-Aiyam wa-l-Lay4li li- 
Thaudhisyis; (8) Kitab Ma‘rifat Misdhat al-Ashkal 
li-Bani Masa; (9) Kitab al-Mafridat li-Thabit ibn 
Qurra; (10) Kitab al- Ma’khidhat li-Arshimidis; (11) 
Kitab fi Jamrai an-Nirain li-Aristarkhus; (12) Kitab 
fi -Kura wa-l-Ustuwdna li-Arshimidis; (13) Kitab fi 
t-Tul@ wa-l-Ghurid li- Autiliikus; (14) Kitab fi l-Ma- 
tali* li-Isiglds; (15) Kitab ar-Risdla ash-Shdfiya li-t- 
Tasi nafsihi; and (16) Kitéb Médndéléus; Frederic 
Rosen, The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa (al- 
Khwédrizmi), Edited and Translated (London, 1831): 
G. H. F. Nesselmann, Essenz der Rechenkunst von Mo- 
hammed Beha-eddin ben Alhossain aus Amul, arabisch 
und deutsch herausgegeben (Berlin, 1843); F. Woepcke, 
L’ Algébre d'Omar Alkhayydmi, publiée, traduite et ac- 
compagnée d'extraits de manuscrits inédites (Paris, 
1851); and José A. Sanchez Pérez, Compendio de Alge- 
bra de Abenbédr, texto drabo, traduccion y estudio (Ma- 
drid, 1916). 
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between mathematics and orientalistic 
philology, a region almost devoid of in- 
habitants. Their interest is historical and 
linguistic, but they require a certain 
amount of mathematical comprehension 
for their understanding. Approach is diffi- 
cult for the Arabist, not only because of 
their unfamiliar content, but also because 
they employ a technical vocabulary which 
is neglected by the dictionaries.‘ The tech- 
nical meanings are either omitted, given 
irregularly, or listed carelessly and incor- 
rectly. Evidently, the makers of diction- 
aries were unfamiliar with them or did not 
regard them as important; and the mathe- 
maticians, not being philologists, wrote no 
dictionaries. So it is that as-Sakkaki’s 
Key to the Sciences® contains nothing what- 
soever of mathematics. Al-Khwarizmi’s 
Keys to the Sciences is an exception. It has 
been made accessible in a,critical edition® 


and in translation.’ The same may be 


said of that curious, anonymous work, the 
Essays of the Brethren of Purity,’ in which 
the mathematics are sound and extensive 
but actually only part of alarger, mystical 


4+ As the mathematical vocabulary is late, as well 
as nonliterary and “‘foreign,’’ it was not included in 
the earliest oriental dictionaries or their long line of 
descendants, and hence was not translated and com- 
piled by Lane. Dozy's Supplément auz dictionnaires 
arabes (Leyden, 1881) appeared too early to take ad- 
vantage of the published texts. The various handy 
modern dictionaries such as Salmoné, Belot, Hava, 
and Ma‘luf, to name a few, some with a chronological 
excuse and some without it, show a surprising indif- 
ference. Of them all only one may be praised for in- 
cluding a fair number of technical meanings and for 
giving them correctly: Adolph Wahrmund, Handwért- 
erbuch der neurarabischen und deutschen Sprache (Gies- 
sen, 1898). This work is excellent for all purposes, in 
spite of its semi-alphabetic arrangement and its in- 
clusion of modern material, because the author en- 
riched it with notes gathered from extensive reading 
of his own. 


5 Miftah al-‘Ulim, by Abii Ya‘qib Yisuf ibn Abi 
Bakr Muhammad ibn “Ali as-Sakkaki, who died a.p. 
1228-29. 

Mafatih Ulam, by Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad ibn Yinus al-Hwarizmi, who flourished 
about a.p. 976. See n. 3 above. 

7 See n. 3 above. 


8 Ras@il Ihwan ag-Safa. See n. 3 above. 


philosophy. In both cases a vocabulary 
was given, and yet it did not appear in the 
dictionaries.’ Vocabularies issued rather 
informally by Orientals portray a modern 
vocabulary contaminated by European 
influences or actually derived from the 
European tradition.'® 

Certain other technical matters be- 
sides vocabulary present themselves as 
obstacles, such as the so-called abjad nota- 
tion and the Arabic astronomy. These do 
not belong in the dictionary or in the 
grammar but in some handbook of Arabic 
studies the like of which has never ap- 
peared. A remnant of feeling of responsi- 
bility is shown by the column of “numeri- 
cal values” still found in Arabic grammars 
in connection with the alphabet, but this 
does not go far enough. The Arabic astron- 
omy is very hard indeed to get at. 

But to return to the matter of technical 
vocabulary. The Arabic of the mathe- 
matical texts is usually excellent and 
rarely exhibits ignorance of the classical 
norm. Nevertheless, we shall do well to 
think of these men as using these terms in 
the abbreviated form of the informal- 
classical and colloquial. Hence we write 
mustawi and not mustawin, and we pro- 
nounce mistawi. Constructions, however, 
are at times such as to require some 
knowledge of the resources of classical 
grammar for their understanding. Cer- 
tain expressions depend for their meaning 
upon the fact that the passive participle 
may have the meaning of a gerundive, for 
example: madrib, ‘“multiplicandum”; 
madrib fihi, “quo multiplicandum est.” 
In the second case it is both gerundive and 
impersonal. . Following is an incomplete 
list of noteworthy words or meanings, al- 
ranged by roots and in the order of the 
Arabic alphabet: 


* With some reservation in the case of Wahrmund. 


Muhammad Hamdi, Al-Mustalihat al-Iimiys, 
Scientific Technical Terms (Cairo, n.d.). 
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muttahid al-jiha, ‘‘co-directional”’ 

us{uwana, “cylinder” 

ufq, “horizon” (astronomical) 

awwal as-sumiit, “prime vertical” 

mabda?, “point of origin” 

burj, “zodiacal sign” 

birkar, “compasses” (I'S, p. 294)" 

basit, “simple,” “‘standard”’ 

basita, “plane” 

bucd, “distance,” “dimension” 

tamam, “complement” 

mufallat, “‘triangle”’ 

jadr/jidr, “root” 

majdar, “capable of having its root extracted”’ 

jue, (1) “division-part”’; (2) “one of two un- 
equal factors” 

jism, “solid,” “three-dimensional figure” 

mujassam, “‘product of three numbers”’ 

mujlama‘, (1) “product” (JS, p. 288); (2) 
“sum” (IS, p. 289) 

jaib tamam, “‘cosine”’ 

jaib mustawi, “sine”’ 

jaib ma‘kiis/mankiis, “‘versine”’ 

hadd, “limit” 

hadd, “acute” 

inhitat, “depression”’ 

ahkim (pl. of hukm), “science” 

mihwar, “‘axis”’ 

muhit, (1) “‘cireumference of circle’’; (2) ‘‘sur- 
face of sphere” 

mahriita, “eone”’ 

hatt, “line” 

fadl ad-d@ir, “hour-angle”’ 

dira, “circle” 

dPira ‘azima, “great circle” 

daw? ir as-sumiit, “azimuth circles” 

mustadir, “spherical” 

madar, “pivot” 

madar al-hamal wal-mizan, “vernal equinox” 

ra’s al-hamal, ‘First of Aries”’ 

ras al-mizan, “First of Libra” 

murabba‘, (1) “quadrilateral’’; (2) “‘product of 
two numbers” 

lartib, “‘seale,”” “system of divisions” 

rasd, “observation” (astronomical) 

irtifa:, “elevation” 

markaz, (1) “point’’ (positional); (2) “ecenter’’ 
(circle or sphere) 

“angle” 
"References are to Ras@il Ihwan a3-Safa,’ by 
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zawiya g@ima, “right angle” 

sath, “plane” 

samt, “direction” 

samt ar-ra’s, “zenith” 

samt ar-rijl, “nadir’’ 

awwal as-sumiit, “prime vertical’”’ 

daw@ ir as-sumit, “azimuth circles” 

ddmk, “thickness” 

mistara, “ruler” 

sahm, “‘versine” (with are and chord) 

mutasdwi, “equal”’ 

Sahs, “gnomon” 

Sakl, “‘figure,”’ “inclosed area’”’ 

Sai, “gnomon” 

darab....fi...., “to multiply ....by....” 

madrib, “multiplicand”’ 

madrib fihi, “multiplier” 

tad7f, “doubling” 

dif, “mate,” “duplicate” 

dal, (1) “side” (of a figure); (2) “one of two 
unequal factors” 

idafa, “setting something in relation to some- 
thing” (JS, p. 331) 

intabag ‘ala, “coincide with” 

tarf, “extremity” 

tal, “longitude” 

zill awwal, “‘tangent”’ 

zill basit, “cotangent” 

zill mabsiit, “cotangent” 

zill (ani, “cotangent” 

zill mustawi, “cotangent” 

zill ma‘kiis/mankis, “tangent” 

zill g@Pim, “tangent” 

zill muntasib, “‘tangent”’ 

muta‘addid, “‘manifold’”’ 

mu‘addil an-nahar, “celestial equator’ 

itidal, “equinox” 

card, “latitude” 

cardiya, “latitude” 

‘alam, “universe” 

camiid, “perpendicular” 

munfarij, “obtuse”’ (angle) 

fasl, (1) (2) “sea- 
son” 

fadl, “remainder” 

fadl ad-d@ir, “hour-angle” 

falak, “sphere’’ (celestial) 

tafawut, “difference”’ 

gasam....‘ala...., “to divide....by....” 

magsim, “dividend” 
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magsim ‘alathi, “divisor” 

qutb, “pivot,” “pole” (end of axis) 

qutr, (1) “diameter”; (2) “diagonal’’; (3) “hy- 
potenuse”’ 

qutr az-zill, “cosecant”’ 

tagatu‘, “mutual intersection” 

ingilab, “‘reversal”’ 

mugantarat, ‘‘almucantars”’ 

qaus, “‘arc”’ 

g@im, “vertical” 

(zawiya) g@ima, “right angle” 

qawPim, “at right angles”’ 

mustagim, “straight” 

istigama, “rectitude” 

muka‘sab, (1) “cubed”; (2) “product of three 
equal numbers”’ 

matw, “extent”’ 

migat, “definite time/place”’ 

mail, “declination” 

nisba, “ratio” 

nisf an-nahar, “meridian” 

nugqta, “point” 

watar, (1) “chord’’; (2) “side opposite angle’’ 
(IS, p. 294) 

mutawazi, ‘‘mutually parallel” 

mawga‘, “place where perpendicular falls’’ 


Ordinary “Hindu” notation is some- 
times used, in which case the figure 5 is 
made something like a reversed B. The 
notation characteristic of these texts is 
the so-called jummal or “‘cable,”’ the abjad, 
which consists in using the fundamental 
letters of the Arabic alphabet with the 
numerical values which they have in He- 
brew and Aramaic. The letters which are 
used for 2, 3, and 7, bd, jim, and zdy, are 
commonly written without the distin- 
guishing points when there is no possibil- 


‘ity of confusing them with other letters 


having other values. This is done particu- 
larly when the first letters of the alphabet 
are used for marking sides and angles of 
diagrams. The members of a single numer- 
ical group are joined together, or liga- 
tured, as though they were Arabic words. 
Some difference exists between the usage 
of East and West (Maghrib): in the East, 
60 is stn, but in the West it is sad. In the 
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East, 90 is sdd, but in the West it is dad. 
In the East, 300 is Sin, but in the West itis 
sin. In the West fa, 80, is written with the 
point under it, and gaf, 100, is written 
with one point over it. 

The remaining numerals, necessary to 
reach 1,000, are also taken from the 
Arabic alphabet, but without reference to 
the old Semitic. In the East, 800 is dad, 
but in the West it is 2d. In the East, 900 
is 2d, but in the West it is gain. In the 
East, 1,000 is gain, but in the West it is 
Sin. The equivalents are therefore as 
shown in Table 1. 

In numbers involving more than one 
character the larger quantity is written 
before the smaller, proceeding, of course, 
from right to left, and it is understood that 
the two quantities are to be added: 


xad£=1,315. 


In numbers involving thousands, the co- 
efficient (if we may call it that) is written 
first, the larger quantities preceding the 
smaller, and the character for 1,000 is 
written last; that is, the last quantity is 
to be multiplied by the sum of the preced- 
ing quantities: 
= 165,000 (100+60+-5) 1,000. 


When several groups of figures are writ- 
ten, they are understood to mean de- 
grees, minutes, seconds, and terces: 


as he = 27° 33’ 44” 


When a numeral is prefixed to such a com- 
bination, it is understood to refer to & 
sign of the zodiac, Aries being 1 and 
Pisces being 12.'* Thus a jummal or Hindu 


12 The signs of the zodiac in Arabic are as follows: 
(1) al-hamal or al-kabi, “the ram’; (2) af-teur,” the 
bull"; (3) al-jauz@ or at-tawamén, twins’; (4) 
as-saratan, crab’’; (5) al-asad or al-iaij, “the 
lion’’; (6) as-sunbula, “the ear’’ of grain, or al-‘adré’, 
“the virgin’’; (/) al-mizadn, “the balance’; (8) 
‘agrab, “the scorpion’’; (9) al-gaus, “the bow’; (10) 
al-jady, ‘the kid’; or at-tais, goat’; (11) ad-dalw, 
“the bucket"; (12) al-hat, “the whale,” or as-samaka, 
“the fish" (from Ma/fatih al-‘ Ulam, pp. 210-11; seen. 6 
above). 
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7 refers to the seventh sign of the zodiac, 
which is Libra. There is, however, a dif- 


ference; for if the jummal is used, the dis- 


tance is measured from the following sign, 
Scorpio, while if the Hindu is used, it is 
measured from Libra. 

Days of the week are indicated by 
jummal numerals, Sunday being 1 and 
Saturday 7; but Saturday may be indi- 
eated by the character @ or Z, which is 0.'* 
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Carl Schoy belongs the credit for having 
accurately described the gnomon-shadow 
experiments and the sundials upon which 
are based the astonishing mathematical- 
astronomical tables of these writers.'* 
However, the terminology of the writers 
as presented by Schoy is so confused and 
irrational as to prejudice the reader if not 
to prevent him from remembering or even 
understanding the scheme. These writers 


TABLE 1 

Arabic | | Arabic } English English 

No. Equivalent No. Arabic | Equivalent Arabic Equivalent 

alif | 60....\8 n/a alif. 1 || dad 800/90 

3 ..+| jim 80.. fa. 400 2a... 900 /800 
90....| gad /dac 500 ain.. 70 

| 100....) | jim... 3 gain 1,000 /900 
6........] |} 200....| | ba... 80 
10... | ya 600....) ha ra... 200 || mim 40 
20 kaf | 700...) dal 2a | 7 || nein | 50 
30........| lam 800... .| dad/za 60/300 || ha....... 5 
40 mim 900... ..| /gain | | 300/1,000)) waw.. 
50 niin 1,000... gain /Sin | edd... | 90/60 yd. . | 10 


1. The Moslem Arabic writers on that 
complex of related subjects which may be 


called “goniometry” inherited from 
Greece and India the beginnings of trigo- 
nometry and, with them, the gnomon 
shadow and the sinus. It is our purpose 
not to investigate or describe this borrow- 
ing but to determine, if possible, the 
meaning of the terms employed by such 
writers and to explain them in terms of 
physical situations and diagrams. To 


All the above, on notation, has been taken from 
&@ manuscript of Bigyat an-Nafs, by Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Ladiqi Sams ad-Din, in the McGregor 
collection in the library of the University of Michigan, 
supplemented by M. Bresnier, Cours pratique et théo- 
retique de langue Arabe (Algiers, 1855). On the possi- 
bility of direct influence of Greek notation upon 
Arabic notation see 8S. Gandz, “Der Hultsch-Can- 
torsche Beweis von der Reihenfolge der Buchstaben 
in den mathematischen Figuren der Griechen und 
Araber,”" in Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 


Mathematik, II (1933), 91-97, and the literature there 
cited. 


were evidently at times thinking of physi- 
cal situations, such as a pole stuck up in 
the ground or a sundial on a table or on a 
wall; but at other times they were think- 
ing undoubtedly of diagrams on paper. 
These different ways of considering trigo- 
nometrical facts, these two avenues of ap- 
proach, are responsible for the confusion 
in terminology. We shall try to disen- 
tangle them. 

2. The Arabic word zill means “‘shadow.”’ 
For the mathematician it means primarily 
the shadow of an object which stands ver- 
tical upon a horizontal plane, then of a 
gnomon perpendicular to a plane either 
horizontal or vertical. The gnomon, 
called gahs, “object,” or Sai, “thing,”’ is a 


14 Carl Schoy, Uber den Gnomonschatten und die 
Schattentafeln der arabischen Astronomie (Hanover, 
1923) and ‘“‘Sonnenuhren der spiitarabischen Astron- 
omie,”"’ Isis, VI (1924), 3. 
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rod of wood or metal, terminating in a 
point, and divided into 12, 60, 64, or 7 
equal parts which are used for measuring 
the length of the shadow. In consequence 
of this it is called migqyds, “gauge.”’ 

3. An imaginary line connecting the 
tip of the gnomon with the tip of the 
shadow is called qufr az-zill, “side of the 
shadow” or “diagonal of the shadow.” 

4. When the shadow falls upon the 
horizontal plane, it is called basif, “‘sim- 
ple,” or mustawi, “‘normal”’; when it falls 
upon the vertical plane, it is called ma‘kis 
or mankis, “perverted,” “abnormal.” 
These terms are entirely appropriate. 
However, mackiis/mankiis means “‘re- 
versed” and so possibly, though not prob- 
ably, “turned around” by 90 degrees (see 
Figs. 1 and 2). 

5. When the shadow falls upon the 
horizontal plane, it is also called zill tani, 
“second shadow.”’ When it falls upon the 
vertical plane, it is also called zill awwal, 
“first shadow.” These terms are not ap- 
propriate if awwal means “primary” and 
means “secondary” because it is the 
horizontal shadow that is primary, as we 
saw in paragraph 4. Evidently, awwal and 
tani do not mean “primary” and “sec- 
ondary,” or else they do not have these 
meanings with respect to the gnomon 
shadows. As we shall see below, in para- 
graph 11, the terms refer to some sort of 
diagram or figure, similar to the standard 
figure now in use to represent the trig- 
onometrical functions geometrically, in 
terms of a radius of unity. 

6. So much for the cases in which the 
gnomon stands perpendicular to the 
plane. In the later period of Arabic writ- 
ings on this subject the gnomon was 
placed parallel to the earth’s axis, as in 
modern sundials. This arrangement is 
necessary if the sundial is to indicate cor- 
rect local suntime the year round. It does, 
however, necessitate a different angle of 


the gnomon for different latitudes in 
which the sundial may be used. The plane 
of the sundial, therefore, may be either 
horizontal or vertical, as long as the gno- 
mon points to the true north, though ob- 
viously a horizontal plane would be im- 
practicable at the equator, for then the 
gnomon would lie within the plane, and a 
vertical plane would be impracticable at 
the poles of the earth for the same reason. 
Later Arabic writers describe such sun- 
dials as munharifat, “inclined ones.” 

7. We now proceed to inquire how the 
terminology arose out of the history, 
Modern Arabic trigonometrical terminol- 
ogy retains the basie words zill and jaib 
but otherwise is quite plainly a transla- 
tion of European terminology and must 
not be confused with the older system. 

8. The word jaib, as everyone knows, 
was derived from India. Since jaib in 
Arabic means “‘bosom,”’ etc., it was trans- 
lated by the Latin writers as “‘sinus’’ and 
came into English as “sine.’’ In modern 
Arabic jaib in mathematics means ‘‘sine” 
and for that meaning requires no addi- 
tional adjective of qualification. However, 
in the times of which we are writing, jaib 
received necessarily one or the other of 
two adjectives, mustawi and ma‘kis. 
Judging from the meanings of these terms 
in the gnomon experiments (par. 4), we 
may suppose that here also the words 
mean “normal,” “straight,’’ and “abnor- 
mal,”’ “turned around.” Such is, indeed, 
the case, for jaib mustawi means “sine,” 
“sinus an sich,”’ while jaib ma‘kiis means 
something else. We are to think of the 
English expressions “right angle” and 
“right whale” and even of “straight 
whiskey.” The Latin writers translated 
mustawt with “rectus” and mackis with 
“‘versus,”’ which is permissible; but this 
gives us the idea of shape and_ position 
rather than the idea of relative impor- 
tance. From “sinus versus” came our 
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technical term ‘“‘versine,” and that is 
what jaib ma‘kis means and is. It may be 
seen in geometrical representation in 
Figure 3. Of course, the versine is not only 
“abnormal” but also actually “turned 
around” by 90 degrees. Evidently, the 
terms jaib mustawi and jaib ma‘kiis have 
nothing to do with the physical situations 
of the gnomon and shadow experiments 
and the sundials, but they are derived 
from the use of some sort of diagram. 

9. As we saw above, in paragraph 4, 
the word zill received the adjectives 
mustawi and mackis wholly with reference 
to the gnomon experiments; and, as we 
saw above, in paragraph 8, the word jaib 
received these same two adjectives wholly 
with reference to a diagram. The result is 
a seeming reversal in the meaning of the 
adjectives : zill mustawi is indeed the ‘‘nor- 
mal” shadow and jaib mustawi is indeed 
the “normal” sine; but, if all four terms 
are represented on a single diagram, the 
two pairs of terms are seen to lie at right 
angles to one another, the zill mustawi be- 
ing, for example, horizontal, while the 
jaib mustawi is vertical. It is evident that 
they did not arise from a single diagram, 
for that would inply two points of view, 
one at right angles to the other. Never- 
theless, it is possible that all four func- 
tions were represented in a single dia- 
gram; for the cotangent is not only called 
zill mustawi but also zill mabsit, “extended 
shadow”; and the tangent is not only 
called zill mackiis but also zill q@Pim, 
“standing shadow,” and zill muntasib, 
“erect shadow.”’ All four thus receive a 
single orientation, as we see from Figure 3. 
However, “extended” and “standing” 
need not have arisen from a figure. 

10. In the preceding paragraph we 
have called the zill mustawi “cotangent” 
and the zill mackis, “tangent,” thus iden- 
tifying them in terms of modern trigo- 
hometry. What we mean is this: In the 
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experiment with the horizontal shadow 
and the vertical gnomon (Fig. 1) the 
length of the shadow was the cotangent of 
the angle of elevation of the sun, because 
the length of the shadow was measured in 
terms of the length of the gnomon, i.e., 
the length of the shadow was divided by 
the length of the gnomon; and the adja- 
cent side of the right triangle divided by 
the opposite side is the cotangent of the 
angle. In the experiment with the vertical 
shadow and the horizontal gnomon (Fig. 
2) the length of the shadow was the tan- 
gent of the angle of elevation of the sun, 
because the opposite side of the right tri- 
angle divided by the adjacent side is the 
tangent of the angle. So, the cotangent 
appears in the primary experiment, in 
which the shadow is horizontal, and the 
tangent, in the secondary experiment, in 
which the shadow is vertical.” 

11. We saw above, in paragraph 5, 
that, when the shadow falls upon the 
horizontal plane, it is called the “second 
shadow” in spite of the fact that this is the 
primary situation; and that, when the 
shadow falls upon the vertical plane, it is 
called “first shadow”’ in spite of the fact 
that this is the secondary situation. The 
explanation is that the terms refer, not to 
the physical situation of the gnomon ex- 
periments, but to a diagram (Fig. 3) in 
which the cotangent has the same orienta- 
tion as the versine ; {@ni means “‘co-.”’ 

12. When the polar gnomon with the 
horizontal plane was adopted for practical 
purposes, the placing of a rectangle about 
the base of the gnomon was inevitable. In 
addition to the line determined by the 
minimum shadow of noonday, the only 
fixed point possible before, the lines for 
6:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. could now be 
marked. They were at right angles to the 
's T am indebted to my colleague Professor Cari J. 


Coe for the mathematical instruction which has made 
the present discussion possible. 
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noonday line. They pointed east and 
west, while the noonday line pointed 
north, from the base of the gnomon. It 
was natural now to draw a circle with its 
center at the base of the gnomon, and with 
6-, 12-, and 6-hour lines as radii. It was 
also natural to orient the rectangle so that 
one side faced north with the noonday 
mark at its center (Fig. 4). The sides of the 
rectangle could, of course, be at some dis- 
tance from the circle. Hour lines marked 
along the east side and west side of the 
rectangle proved to be at distances from 


the 6:00 o’cloék line proportional to the — 


cotangent of the sun’s hour-angle; and 
hour lines marked along the north side 
were at distances from the 12:00 o’clock 
line proportional to the tangent of the 
sun’s hour-angle. It was not necessary for 
the east and west sides to be at the same 
distance from the base of the gnomon as 
was the north side because the propor- 
tionality factor was different in the two 
eases (Fig. 5). The hour-angle, be it noted, 
is the angle through which the earth has 
rotated since the sun was last on the ob- 
server's meridian. This is not to be con- 
fused with the angle of the sun’s eleva- 
tion, mentioned in paragraph 10 and 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. 

13. The word sahm means “arrow,” 
and it is the name given to “the line which 
goes forth from the point which divides 
the chord into halves and forms a right 
angle with the chord.’’® The term is de- 
rived from a diagram (Fig. 6) in which the 
are is seen as a bow, the chord as a bow- 
string, and the line in question as an ar- 
row. The sahm is thus identical with the 
jaib ma‘kis discussed in paragraph 8. The 
only difference is that sahm is used in 
speaking of the whole are, while jaib 
ma‘kis is used in speaking of half the are.” 


 Mafatih al-‘ Ulam, p. 205. 


' That is what is meant by the curious and clumsy 
Statement: ‘The jaib ma‘kas is the sahm of double the 
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(The jaib mackis is thus not the cosine, 
jaib at-tamaim, which is rarely men- 
tioned. )'* 

14. The word qufr in connection with 
the gnomon experiments was translated 
“side” or “diagonal” of the shadow. The 
common nonmathematical meaning of 
qutr is “side,’”’ and the common mathe- 
matical meaning is ‘‘diameter”’ of a circle 
or of a sphere. The term may have been 
applied to the “‘side” of the shadow in the 
physical situation of the gnomon experi- 
ment. It is, however, much more prob- 
able that the word is being used in its 
mathematical sense or in a sense closely 
allied to that. The Ras@il Ihwdan as-Saf@ 
defines quir as the “diagonal” of a quad- 
rangle: “‘Every (straight) line which goes 
forth from an angle of a quadrangle and 
extends to another of its angles is called 
the qutr of the quadrilateral (or quadran- 
gle)” (p. 294). If the diagrams of the two 
gnomon experiments (Figs. 1 and 2) are 
superimposed (Fig. 7), the triangles being 
isoscles, the result is a square in which cor- 
responding parts are opposite, with the 
qutr as the axis of symmetry. In other 
words, if the triangle of Figure 1 is ro- 
tated about the qutr as an axis, it will co- 
incide with the triangle of Figure 2, part 
for part, except that the angle of the ele- 
vation of the sun has changed its position. 
Evidently, the meaning “diameter” or 
“diagonal” is primitive, and “side” is de- 
rived from a diagram like Figure 7. If so, 
a diagram was used in connection with the 
gnomon experiments, and this is the ex- 
planation of the expression zill ma‘kiis, or 
part of the explanation. The shadow is 
not only “‘abnormal,’’ as we saw in para- 


arc of which it is the jaib (ma‘kiis)" ( Mafatih al-“Ulim, 
p. 206). 


18 So Carl Schoy, Encyclopedia of Islam, IV, 63; 
and George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Sci- 
ence (Baltimore, 1927-31), I, 621. 


ij 
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graph 4, but it is actually “turned 
around” so as to be the “opposite” of 
what it was before. 

15. The qutr az-zill is difficult to meas- 
ure in the physical situation of the gno- 
mon experiments; for the gnomon, being 
necessarily thin, will bend, and a tape 
will sag. Divided by the gnomon length, 
it yields the cosecant of the angle of ele- 
vation of the sun. It is not much used.'* 

16. From all the above it appears that 


Schoy, den Gnomonschatten 
15. 
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the terminology of the Arabic gonio- 
metric texts originated in the physical 
situations of the gnomon experiments, in 
diagrams, and in a combination of both, 
None is traceable to the polar, or practi- 
cal, sundial. The diagrams were probably 
of three sorts: one similar to our standard 
representation of the trigonometrical 
functions with a radius of unity, another 
representing bow, bowstring, and arrow, 
and a third representing the two gnomon 
experiments superimposed. 

Untversity oF MIcHIGAN 
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HE present text of the American Standard 

Version of this verse may be taken as typi- 
cal of all current English translations. It reads: 

And her mother-in-law said untoher, Where 
hast thou gleaned to-day? and where hast thou 
wrought? blessed be he that did take knowledge 
of thee. And she showed her mother-in-law with 
whom she had wrought, and said, The man’s 
name with whom I wrought to-day is Boaz. 
[Italics mine. 
The reason for calling attention to this verse is 
the repetition of the word “where”’ in the Eng- 
lish translations, whereas the Hebrew has two 


different words: TEN in the first instance and 
== (with hé-directive) in the second. The 
Greek and Latin, like the English versions, 


have the idea of “where” repeated (od... . 
and ubi... . ubi, respectively). 


The first Hebrew word, TEs, means ordi- 


narily “where,” and there need be no question 
about the correctness of its interpretation here. 


But the second, =, calls for examination. 


The lexicon of Brown, Driver, and Briggs lists 
the meaning “‘where’’ as occurring only in this 
verse. Elsewhere the meaning is always 
“whither,” or else the word is used in the 


NOTE ON RUTH 2:19 


W. F. STINESPRING 


temporal phrase TNT. Even in such a 
verse as Isa. 10:3 (“Where will you leave your 
wealth?’”’), the terminal idea is seen if one 
thinks of the meaning of “leave” as “put 
down.” 

In practically all cases the accompanying 
verb is a verb of motion, usually Jon, “to 


< 
go,” and the word {38 invelves a question 


about the goal or end of the going. But the 
verb in the present verse is mw in the mean- 


ing “to work’”’—which is not a verb of motion 
from place to place. But “work” also can have 
a goal or end. May we not, therefore, preserve 


the “directive” force of the form 8 here 


and translate “to what end”’ or “to what pur- 
pose” or “with what result’’? The verse would 
then read, in modern English, somewhat as 
follows: 


So her mother-in-law said to her, ‘““Where did 
you glean today and to what purpose did you 
work? Blessed be he who took notice of you.” 
Then she told her mother-indaw with whom she 
had worked, saying, ““The name of the man with 
whom I worked today is Boaz.” 


Duke UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Religion Faces the World Crisis: A Study of the 
Religious Aspects and Motivations of Civili- 
zation. By Leroy WaTerMAN. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1943. Pp. 206. $2.25. 


This is not a hasty work, as might be de- 
duced from the title; on the contrary, it soon 
declares itself to be the author’s slowly ma- 
tured convictions about the role and effective- 
ness of religion in the modern world. It is far 
more “timely” than any sudden study of the 
war could be. 

Professor Waterman begins with the old 
problem of science and religion. With a wealth 
of citations from the reports of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science he 
advances to the view that “no longer can it be 
claimed that science is the inevitable antagon- 
ist of religion or indifferent to spiritual values. 
On the contrary the new advances make sci- 
ence potentially the outstanding champion of 
spiritual values of our age, not excepting re- 
ligion.”” But, he claims, “traditional religion, 
having retreated and withdrawn its main line 
of defence of spiritual values from this world 
to the borderline of the hereafter, cannot be 
considered to be on equal terms with modern 
science in relation to human advancement 
today.” 

This is an arresting challenge, the more so 
when it is supported with the charge that 
“since the rise of modern science no decided 
change or striking advance has been made by 
religion.” 

The discussion then turns to the history of 
religion to substantiate the charge of religion’s 
failure. The first great contest between faith 
and reason came through the claims of magic. 
And religion met it by incorporating much of 
magic, by making the gods greater magicians, 
so that to this day “far more of magic remains 
in all the historic religions than is generally 

The loss to religion was of 
staggering proportions.’’ But further corrupt- 
ing influences were: popular, making for fan- 
tastic myths; priestly, that sought the inter- 


ests of the established ritual and of the sacer- 
dotal group; and, finally, nationalism, “the 
wild beast” that so far has defied all religions 
to bring it into subjection. 

Throughout there has been a class of dis- 
illusioned who protested against the blindness 
and iniquities of the established cult. Among 
such the place of pre-eminence is given to the 
prophets of Israel. On the background of con- 
siderable preparatory work ethical religion re- 
ceived notable formulation in North Israel by 
Amos and Hosea. Amos’ conception of a just 
God brought him to the realization of “an 
ethical universe.’’ But through personal trag- 
edy and the evils of the fertility cult, Hosea 
came to apprehend the love of God. In these 
two principles ‘“‘we have the essential require- 
ments of an ethical religion.” 

The Judean prophets of the eighth and 
seventh centuries contributed less; their work 
was primarily a re-emphasis of the principles 
of these two. But Ezekiel showed the exiles 
that the disaster of 586 B.c. was due, not tos 
failure of the Lord, but to the sins of the na- 
tion. It was this message that made any sequel 
possible. Then Second Isaiah broke the bonds 
of nationalism and gave a vision of God's care 
for all the world and also of Israel's responsi- 
bility. The Book of Jonah made the further 
advance that the Gentiles could and would r- 
pent if given the opportunity. But, apart from 
this, Second Isaiah had little spiritual pos 
terity. The nation turned back into rigid na- 
tionalism notably expressed in the apocalyptic 
literature. 

And then came Jesus. The disentangling of 
his teaching from later interpretation is an 
unfinished task of New Testament scholar- 
ship. But at least the messianic and apocalyp- 
tic views of his person and work are illogical. 
He was primarily an ethical teacher, in the true 
succession of the eighth-century prophets; he 
completely repudiated nationalism in his vision 
of universal good. But again the message was 
misunderstood. Christianity turned to thee 
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logical speculations and otherworldly hopes, 
expressing itself commonly in emotional re- 
sponse and the routine of worship. Yet “the 
Christian assumption that a saved condition 
can be perpetuated by worship, by symbolic 
rites and ceremonies expressed toward God 
alone. ...had nothing Christian about it. 
_... This is not only primitive religion, it is 
primarily primitive magic dressed up in a sur- 
pliced gown.” 

And here is the tragic failure of Christian- 
ity, poignantly manifest in our days in its in- 
ability to prevent the two worst wars of all 
history. “Sectarian Christianity in relation to 
the world situation is in much the same posi- 
tion as were the Jewish Nazarenes in relation 
to the Roman Empire of that time. . . . . It is 
currently assumed by Christian leaders that 
the desperate problems of today and tomorrow 
will be solved if the present religious forces will 
only exert themselves more zealously along the 
lines they now pursue. The Christianizing of 
the world according to existing patterns would 
not, however, so far as can be seen, appreciably 
alter the world problem.” 

And so Christianity’s “‘buried talent’”’ is the 
universal ethics which its founder taught. 

This hasty sketch cannot do justice to a 
most challenging and significant book. In a day 
when theological thought is swinging back 
from the promising vision of a little ago and 
returning to its besetting sin of substituting 
unreal if not otherworldly speculations for 
clear fact and obvious duty, it is highly impor- 
tant to have this understanding study of re- 
ligion’s frustrated ‘desire of the ages.” It is 
stimulating to turn from present-day nonsense 
about a knowledge of God who is completely 
unknowable and relations with One who is en- 
tirely “other,”” hence beyond human relation- 
ship, to the clarity of this presentation. Here is 
surveyed the process of revelation; here is 
man’s knowledge of God. 

Professor Waterman’s emphasis on the 
widening horizons of ethics may leave him 
open to criticism by some that he gives, not 
religion at all, but mere humanism. But in- 
stead his thought is that “where justice and 
love are regnant there God is, and there can 
be no clearer manifestation of him among 
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men.” And almost at the end of the book, at 
the culmination of his thought, he quotes Rev. 
21:34 as expressing the goal toward which 
human striving has tended. 

The book deserves careful review in a re- 
ligious journal. Here we undertake only the 
simpler task of commenting on Professor 
Waterman’s use of his facts. One notes the 
mastery of the field which we have come to as- 
sociate with his name, yet there is an over- 


_ emphasis at times that raises skepticism. Far 


too much is made of the thinking of Amos to 
the disparagement of succeeding prophecy; in 
particular Isaiah receives less than justice, for 
his concept of divine transcendence and his in- 
terpretation of the political problems of his 
age constitute major advances of prophetic 
thought. Here, not in Ezekiel, is the source of 
the self-criticism that made it possible for 
Israel’s religion to survive the disaster of 
586 B.c. Likewise, the nationalism of post- 
Exilic Judaism is sketched in too absolute 
terms. Numerous strands of literature show 
the survival and leavening power of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s ideas. There is a tendency, too, to per- 
petuate the outworn practice of disparaging 
first-century Judaism to the advantage of the 
Christian movement. The superiority of Jesus’ 
Golden Rule, for example, because a positive 
expression, is an idea that has grown rather 
thin. And to set up a hard antithesis between 
the Law and the Prophets shows less than the 
sympathetic understanding which biblical 
exegesis demands, for is it not in the most legal 
of the books of the Law that we read, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’? And it is 
the Law rather than the Prophets that de- 
mands right for the gerim. Cannot something 
better be said, also, for the apocalypses? While 
they do envisage the triumph of Judah (or is it 
of Judah’s God?), yet their basic assumption is 
of the righteousness of God. This and the di- 
vine sovereignty so prominent in the Psalms 
(which are too lightly dismissed as national- 
istic) are the indispensable bases of any ad- 
vance to universal ethics. The handling of the 
Gospel records must be left to be examined by 
New Testament scholars; yet it is to be noted 
that, after admitting that the problem of the 
apocalyptic and messianic elements in the 
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stories of Jesus must be left to the future, the 
discussion proceeds boldly on the basis of its 
solution. 


University of Chicago 


A. Irwin 


Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud. 
By Louis M. Epsrern. (“Harvard Semitic 
Series,” Vol. XII.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. Pp. x+362. 

The reviewer must confess at the outset 
that, to judge this work fairly, he had to re- 
cover from the effects of an initial shock at the 
discovery that his own studies in the field were 
completely ignored. It was only a slight com- 
fort to find that the voluminous bibliography 
contains very few items of later date than 
1935, and those few are the work of Jewish 
writers. The author is not wholly unacquainted 
with the efforts of gentile writers, for he wrote 
an excellent review of one of the present re- 
viewer's publications. It seems best to con- 
clude that much of the volume before us was 
written some years ago. 

Certainly the author cannot be accused of 
lack of industry. The work is nothing if not 
comprehensive, more so indeed than the title 
indicates, for a great deal of extra-biblical and 
extra-talmudic material is used. Within the 
Bible, moreover, not only the laws but the his- 
torical narratives and genealogies are drawn 
upon as evidence of customary practice. While 
disavowing a knowledge of Assyriology, the 
author makes considerable use of the Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Hittite law codes for 
comparative purposes. The story is in many 
particulars carried down beyond the talmudic 
period into medieval and modern times, with 
the use of a wide variety of material. The book 
throughout evinces enormous erudition. 

The use of the sources is not always so 
critical as might be desired. It is said, for ex- 
ample, that concubinage is shown by “his- 
torical evidence’’ to have been derived by the 
Hebrews from the Babylonians, because Abra- 
ham came from Ur with the first concubine in 
the Bible. There is also a serious discussion of 
the reasons why Jacob’s sons did not adopt 
polygamy in Canaan. Other points might be 
mentioned at which conclusions are adopted on 
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insufficient evidence, but on the whole the 
author is cautious and logical. His discussions 
nowhere show prejudice or bias or any un- 
wholesome straining for originality. 

It is gratifying to note that there is very 
little inclination to read rabbinic ideas back 
into the Old Testament. The author recog- 
nizes that the Talmud sometimes betrays a 
failure to understand biblical institutions and 
that, in any case, there is a danger of being 


. misled by rabbinic interpretations and presup- 


positions. This is especially true with regard to 
the earlier biblical periods. For the latter por- 
tion of Old Testament times it is quite sound 
to combine biblical and extra-biblical sources, 
just as New Testament scholars are now com- 
ing to realize that canonical and extra-canoni- 
eal sources for early Christianity must be 
studied together. For that matter, in the case 
of the Old Testament what is extra-canonical 
for the Jew and Protestant is in part canonical 
for the Roman and Greek churches. For a gen- 
tile reader it is strange, though quite compre- 
hensible, to have Ezra counted with the rabbi- 
nical rather than the biblical authorities. 


This reviewer is not competent to evaluate 
Epstein’s treatment of rabbinical law. He can 
say only that the exposition is clear, apparent- 
ly accurate, and marked by scholarly caution 
in speculations regarding the meaning of the 
rabbis’ statements and the reasons for their 
views. The author’s learning in rabbinic and 
later literature is decidedly impressive. To 4 
biblical scholar the rabbinic discussions and 
applications of the law are interesting chiefly 
as showing how many practical questions were 
left open by the biblical laws. Changing situa- 
tions and motives, of course, gave rise to new 
applications, but frequently the rabbis seem 
driven by a passion to provide for all possible 
contingencies. That their interest was some- 
times purely academic is clear in such instances 
as the effort to determine the implications of 
the law of levirate marriage in case the deceased 
brother or the levir were a king of Israel. 

In addition to the interpretation of literary 
sources, our author often resorts to “logical” 
and “sociological” arguments. If not always 
convincing, these are at least reasonable. On 
the whole the book offers a detailed and spe 
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cifie factual account, unmarred by special 
pleading or extravagant speculation. It is 
clearly written, and the style is generally good, 
though not always idiomatic. The volume 
should be useful to students of the history of 
law as well as to students of biblical history 
and Judaism. Its usefulness as a reference book 
is enhanced by a register of foreign terms (He- 
brew, Babylonian, and Latin), a full index, and 
an extensive bibliography (on which see above). 

If the reviewer were a specialist in rabbini- 
cal law, he might discuss such points as the 
author's theory of the “issah (pp. 314 ff.). He 
might also, if space permitted, point out items 
of special interest, such as the careful and dis- 
cerning examination of the gradations of status 
between wife and female slave, the distinctions 
of marriage by succession, redemption mar- 
riage, and levirate marriage, or the especially 
interesting account of the history of Jewish at- 
titudes toward intermarriage, which is carried 
down to modern times. In this last connection 
is given a history of Jewish attitudes and rela- 
tions in general toward other peoples, which, 
in spite of the uncritical use of sources in some 
particulars, seems to this reviewer the best 
thing he has read on the subject. Significant in 
view of Nazi ideology is the fact that Phari- 
saism put a religious nationalism in place of 
the older racial nationalism, making place for 
the converts from other peoples. 

In general, the book may be recommended 
as a comprehensive exposition of the subject 
indicated by its title. The six chapters deal 
with the following subjects respectively: po- 
lygamy, concubinage, levirate, intermarriage, 
incest, and other marriage prohibitions. 

MILLar Burrows 
Yale University 
The Jews in Spain: Their Social, Political, and 

Cultural Life during the Middle Ages, Vol. I: 

A Political-Economic Study; Vol. Il: A So- 

cial-Cultural Study. By A. NeEv- 

MAN. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 

ciety of America, 1942. Pp. 286; 398. $5.00. 

The character of this work is adequately in- 
dicated by the subtitles of the two volumes. 
From an account of the political foundations of 
Spanish Judaism and its relations to the royal 
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authority, the discussion moves on to the inner 
organization and administration of the com- 
munity, its economic conditions, morality, fami- 
ly life, education, culture, and, finally, to two 
chapters on the social relations between Jews 
and Christians and on Jews in the service of 
the king and state. 


The complex interrelations of these Jewish 
communities, existing as separate bodies with- 
in an organized state, constitute a striking so- 
cial and political phenomenon. They possessed 
a distinct independence and almost complete 
autonomy within their own limits. Their gov- 
ernment was a strange blend of democracy and 
irresponsibility. The governing councils were 
elective, yet popular participation in the elec- 
tions was discouraged as liable to provoke par- 
tisanship. Sometimes retiring councilors mere- 
ly appointed their successors. In default of real 
democracy, the prestige of learning might have 
provided some assurance of a truly aristocratic 
rule, but instead it frequently happened that 
ignorant and incompetent persons assumed 
membership in the ruling bodies because of 
their relationship to wealthy families. How- 
ever, serious abuse was avoided by the power- 
ful tradition of Jewish legal usage. The deci- 
sions of the ruling council required assent by 
the community assembled in the synagogue, 
or wrong acts could be negated by rabbinic 
decision or even by action of the community 
as a whole. 


One of the interesting sections of the work 
is the lengthy study of education, culture, and 
the synagogue. The characteristic Jewish em- 
phasis on education received an expression 
such as mocks our general attainments half a 
millennium later. “Every Isrealite,”” we are 
told, “is in duty bound to set apart a period 
every day and evening for study, whether he 
be poor or rich, sound in boty or maimed in 
limb, young or old—aye even the beggar who 
walks the streets.” Education began in the 
home, but presently the child entered a school, 
which was commonly supported by tuition 
fees and private donations; but it is remark- 
able that the public was also taxed for educa- 
tional purposes. ‘An elementary teacher was 
not permitted to teach more than twenty-five 
pupils without an assistant. With an aide he 
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was allowed to teach forty pupils. Above this 
number it was necessary for the community to 
engage two full-time teachers.” The material 
of instruction was primarily the Hebrew scrip- 
tures and the Talmud. But curricular discus- 
sions envisaged a wide scope of learning. 

The community was legally dependent for 
its existence on the whim of the king, who 
found considerable personal advantage in an 
arrangement that made such groups depend- 
ent on his protection, hence amenable to his 
wishes—and exploitation. Besides, a consider- 
able number of brilliant men of affairs was 
drawn from the ranks of the Jews. Yet the ac- 
tual course of this system of royal patronage 
was a true piece of the precarious existence of 
the Jewish community. Surrounded with po- 
litical and economic suspicions, the target of 
religious bigotries, its life hanging on the un- 
certain hope of royal enlightenment and toler- 
ance, disaster fell in 1391, and legal extinction 
in the very year in which Columbus sailed for 
America. 

Dr. Neuman’s sources are the calendars of 
the Spanish kings, supplemented by certain 
municipal records, and also the responsa of the 
rabbis which reached their height in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. He 
has made use, too, of writings of Jewish schol- 
ars of the period. He has employed all with the 
skill that his scholarly repute leads us to ex- 
pect, giving us a work of first-class importance 
on a brilliant phase of the long history of 


Judaism. 
A. IrRwIN 


University of Chicago 


The Jewish Community: Its History and Struc- 
ture to the American Revolution. By Sato W. 
Baron. 3 vols. Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1942. Vol. I, pp. 
xiv+374; Vol. II, pp. vi+366; Vol. III 
(notes, bibliography, and index), pp. x+ 
572. $2.50 each or $7.50 a set. 

The Jewish Publication Society is to be 
warmly congratulated upon its issue of this 
notable work within a few months of the ap- 
pearance of Neuman’s Jews in Spain. The two 
together serve to attest the high place attained 
by the Society among publishers of scholarly 


works. For Baron’s volumes are an impressive 
achievement; their comprehensive plan, their 
immense scope of history, their easy mastery of 
the vast detail of the long and diverse course 
of the Jewish community, all combine to rank 
the work as 4 great scholarly accomplishment, 

Volume I is primarily historical. In Volume 
II the discussion moves into a topical study of 
the Jewish community: membership and elec- 
tions, education, law enforcement, finance, ete, 
Volume III, while subsidiary to the others, is 
a storehouse of data and bibliography. The 
plan of the work differs from Neuman’s in its 
possession of a historical introduction, as just 
now mentioned, but more notably in its larger 
scope. Spanish Jewry, which the other presents 
in detail, is here but one interest in the wide 
dispersion of the Jews through the centuries 
from Babylonia to western Europe. 

Professor Baron advances the thesis of a 
basic uniformity in Jewish community life 
through all its diversity; and the form of this 
was set in Israel’s occupation of Palestine. 
There the looseness of the royal rule, the large 
autonomy of city or village, the simple infor- 
mal character of the courts, and many similar 
conditions served to foster that spirit of inde- 
pendence and sense of law that has character- 
ized Jewish life ever since. The talmudic era 
was one of consolidation of institutions, yet 
through it and through the subsequent cen- 
turies there was manifested an amazing variety 
of institutional forms, which continued to the 
recent period where the study breaks off with 
only a glance forward to the unique types pro- 
duced by American conditions. 


The striking feature of this long history is 
the independence of the local community. 
True, the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70 saw the 
rise of a succession of patriarchs and exilarehs, 
who in a measure continued the central leader- 
ship for which the high priesthood had stood. 
The empires were ready to exploit these in- 
stitutions for their own advantage. But the 
authority and functions of such leaders were of 
diminishing importance, though they were 
long respected because of their link with the 
past. The real leadership of Judaism, however, 
was in the hands of the rabbis and the great 
schools that wrestled with and decided upon 
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questions of secular and religious conduct. This 
became notably true when the center shifted 
from the Orient to the younger communities of 
Europe, where the authority of the patriarch 
had all along been remote. In the Judaism of 
Spain, then of France, Germany, Italy, and 
the other European lands, it was the voice of 
the great rabbis in interpretation and applica- 
tion of Talmud and usage that guided or re- 
strained the leaders of the hosts of local com- 
munities. They provided a spiritual rather 
than a legal unification of Judaism. Yet the 
long story shows several attempts at a “super- 
community” Judaism. Perhaps the Jewish con- 
ferences will be adjudged most significant, an- 
ticipating as they did in embryo, the world- 
wide organization of Jewry in the Zionist Con- 
gress of the present day. 

Since the disaster of a.p. 70, and the extinc- 
tion of remaining nationalist hopes with the 
overthrow of Bar Cochba, the Jews have in 
general lived until modern times as a state 
within a state, possessing large independence 
within the compass of the political entity to 
which they paid allegiance. Commonly this 
condition has been forced upon them from 
without, but Professor Baron’s survey makes 
it clear that the arrangement was congenial to 
the Jews as well; they definitely preferred to 
live in communities of their own, ruled by tra- 
ditional usage and through leaders from among 
themselves. Here is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to our present-day life, for our political 
theory will not tolerate autonomous groups 
within our midst. Yet it is apparent that so- 
ciety is made up, not alone of hosts of indi- 
viduals, but also of large numbers of groups 
held together by diverse bonds: geographic, 
economic, national, educational, religious, etc. 
The existence of Jewish groups within the 
larger society has abundant parallel. And these 
gentile communities are never questioned, 
save in extreme cases. However, the Zionist 
movement with its political implications com- 
plicates the issue in such a way that a full- 
seale discussion by a Jew of Professor Baron’s 
competence would have been a genuine service 
to our social thinking. 

In addition to this serious deficiency, as it 
may appear to many readers, the work mani- 
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fests a considerable number of minur points 
that may well provoke objection. It is too 
much to expect that in a subject so vast the 
treatment will everywhere be of a uniformly 
high level. Lest criticism obscure the impor- 
tance of the work as a whole, only a single il- 
lustration is here offered. Most orientalists will 
probably feel considerable surprise on being 
told that in 701 B.c. Sennacherib deported 
200,150 Judeans! 

A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


Ostraka and Name Stones from the Tomb of 
Sen-Mit (No. 71) at Thebes. By C. 
Hayes. (“Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition,” Vol. 
XV.) New York: Plantin Press, 1942. Pp. 
vili+57 +33 pls. $10. 


The ostraca published in this volume are of 
unusual interest in that they provide a com- 
mentary on the construction and decoration of 
a typical Eighteenth Dynasty tomb, Sen- 
Mit’s first tomb (No. 71) cut high on the hill- 
side of Sheikh Abd el Gurnah. From the arti- 
ficial terrace built before the forecourt comes 
the bulk of the ostraca. When their utility had 
been exhausted, they were tossed into the ter- 
race fill, whence they were recovered by the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian Expedition 
in 1930-31 and 1935-36. The 153 ostraca pub- 
lished are, of course, no more than a fraction of 
the number which must have been written in 
the course of the tomb’s construction, but in 
their variety they afford a good picture of the 
work and the workmen. 

Each ostracon is published in photograph, 
transcription, translation, and commentary. 
The photographic plates are excellent, and in 
very few cases are the ostraca so badly rubbed 
that many signs are illegible. A few minor 
errors are to be noted in the transcriptions: 
No. 53, line 3: ~- has been omitted as the 
third sign; No. 60, line 4: read |||| rather than 
lI]; No. 44, line 2: <== is probably to be 
read for © in itn. Of the translations, the ° 
reviewer would prefer a different version in 
only the following cases: No. 55, line 2: “year 
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offerings” rather than “green offerings” (cf. 
Junker, Giza, III, 111-13); No. 73, lines 3-5, 
and No. 75, line 5: “amounting to” for ir n 
(ef. Gardiner, Grammar, § 422, 3); No. 90, 
line 4, “the one who is.” 


The commentary is full and adequate, and 
the author, for ease of reference, has gathered 
into a glossary all his discussions on certain 
rare words, etc., which occur in the hieratic 
ostraca, a practice which could profitably be 
followed by others. If any criticism of the com- 
mentary were to be made, it would be that the 
author has neglected to indicate the variants 
from the known literary texts to be found in a 
few of the ostraca. Thus No. 149, recto, has the 
beginning of the story of Sinuhe, and, as an 
Eighteenth Dynasty text, it is quite impor- 
tant. It confirms Sethe’s proposed restoration 
of rptt in R 3, writes ipt “{"c> in the same 
line (an indication that the feminine ending 
was still preserved in the direct genitive with 
nsw?), and after itn in R7 adds |, be- 
sides minor variants. Other literary texts are 
excerpts from the Admonitions of Amenemhet 
and from the Instructions of Duauf. 

In addition to the ostraca recovered from 
the terrace fill, a number of stones bearing the 
name, carved or painted, and at times one or 
more titles of Sen-Mit, was found in the ruins 
of certain walls on either side of the upper part 
of the tomb and above its fagade. These name 
stones were not intended to be seen but were 
incorporated into the walls, apparently with 
the sole purpose of binding them magically to 
Sen-Mit. This find seems to furnish the correct 
explanation of a similar collection of rough 
slabs inscribed with the names of Hatshepsut, 
all apparently coming from her Valley Temple 
at Thebes though none was found in situ. 

The value of the present volume will be en- 
hanced when The Tombs of Sen-Mit and His 
Family, a Museum publication in preparation, 
appears. It will then be possible, to some ex- 
tent, to compare plans and rough drafts with 
the finished product. 

Ricwarp A. PARKER 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Late Egyptian and Coptic Art: An Introduction 
to the Collections of the Brooklyn Museum, 
Introduction by Joun D. Cooney. Brook. 
lyn, N.Y.: Brooklyn Museum, [1943]. Pp, 
24+-54 pls. $1.00. 

This well-produced catalogue shows in ex. 
cellent reproductions works of a school of art 
which may range from the crudest incompe. 
tence to a singular beauty. If the first can be 
understood as the outcome of the predomi- 
nance of foreign influences from the fourth 
century B.c. to the fourth century a.p., the 
latter remains enigmatical. In this collection 
some rare works of sculpture (Pls. 15-18) 
match the well-known enchantment of the tex- 
tiles and enable one the better to gauge the 
individuality of a style which shares more with 
Doura Europos and the catacombs than with 
the thousands-of-years-old native tradition. 

Mr. Cooney, in his Introduction, does not 
attempt to solve problems or to place Coptie 
art in historical perspective, either as recipient 
of Asiatic and Greek goods or as disperser of 
untold riches to early medieval Europe. But 
he puts the reader in possession of facts he 
should know, describes the main character. 
istics of some outstanding pieces, and thus pre- 
pares him for the enjoyment of a collection 
which shows an exceptionally high standard in 
the works it contains. 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


H. FRANKFoRT 


Catalogue of the Babylonian Tablets in the Li- 
braries of Columbia University. By Isaac 
(“Columbia University Lt 
braries, Catalogue Series,’’ No. 1.) New 
York: Columbia University Libraries, 1943. 
Pp. 84+7 pls. 

The intelligent purpose of catalogues of 
tablets is not to describe how well the individv- 
al tablets are preserved but to inform us of the 
salient features of the text in those portions 
which are preserved: the type of tablet; sig- 
nificant items, if any; perhaps personal or 
place names; the date; and where and by whom 
the text has previously been published or dix 
cussed. It is in the last of these features that 
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this catalogue of the cuneiform tablets in the 
possession of the University of Columbia Li- 
praries suffers. For this volume replaces Lau’s 
Old Babylonian Temple Records, and, while 
there is a concordance of the numbers in Lau’s 
yolume to those in the present catalogue 
(though none from this to Lau!), one who 
would ascertain whether No. 47 of the present 
yolume, for example, has ever been discussed 
or published in facsimile must turn from the 
catalogue proper to the concordance (where he 
may find it only with difficulty), then to Lau, 
No. 44. Lau, in turn, failed to indicate that a 
copy had been made before him by Arnold in 
Ancient Babylonian Temple Records in the Co- 
lumbia University Library, No. 5. All this seems 
to border on an unwitting conspiracy to hide a 
previous publication of the separate tablets. 

Of the more than 500 tablets purchased for 
the Columbia Libraries, Mendelsohn here 
catalogues 380, thus supplementing Lau’s 
catalogue by over 120 items, some of which 
carry us down through the Kassite, Neo- 
Babylonian, and Persian period to the days of 
Alexander. The purpose is meritorious, and the 
publication could well be imitated by institu- 
tions possessing a far larger number of cunei- 
form documents. 


University of Chicago 


Georce G. CAMERON 


Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi, Vol. Il: Alfara- 
bius, De Platonis philosophia. Edited by F. 
RosENTHAL and R. Wauzer. (“Plato Ara- 
bus,”’ Vol. II.) London: Warburg Institute, 
1943. Pp. xxii+30+23. 

This slender volume, the first to appear in 
the “Plato Arabus”’ series, is remarkable for 
the care bestowed on it by editors and printer. 
The editors present the Arabic text of al- 
Firibi’s Falsafa Afldtun from the unique 
manuscript Aya Sofya 4833, judiciously using 
Semtob b. Falaguera’s Hebrew epitome of the 
little tract for the restitution of doubtful pas- 
sages. An elegant and copiously annotated 
latin translation accompanies the edition, 
which has enjoyed the benefit of many sugges- 
tions on the part of Paul Kraus. The Preface 
aptly analyzes the booklet and establishes 


Boox REvIEws 


Theon of Smyrna’s Chronological List of Pla- 
to’s Writings as its probable Greek source. 
After summarizing the indications suggesting 
that the Arabic text is descended from a Syri- 
ac version of the Greek original, the editors 
proceed to explain the Arabic interpretations 
of the Greek titles of the various Platonic Dia- 
logues as attempted by the translator or by a 
later glossator. 

On pages xvii—xviii the editors suggest that 
the explanation proffered by the Arabic text 
and rendered by them as “Hipparchus: id est 
observatio” (or, according to the marginal 
gloss: “is est observator”) points to the dia- 
logue’s having been connected in the trans- 
lator’s view with the astronomer Hipparchos, 
whose name, then, would have been under- 
stood as an appellative, “observer.’’ This in- 
terpretation does not appear convincing. The 
Arabic text has at-tarassud (or al-mutarassid), 
which does not exactly mean observatio but 
rather “laying in wait for... .” (cf. Lane, p. 
1092 bc). It is fairly obvious, therefore, that 
the glossator derived Hipparchos from drep- 
xOuevos in the sense of “he who comes stealthi- 
ly upon ...., ete.”” On page xviii the editors 
express wonder with regard to the version of 
Kritias as intizd< al-hagd@>igq, discessio ab verita- 
tibus. The Arabic text actually has abd- 
Kritiyds (and: abié-Karmés). Evidently, this 
mistake led the glossator to the Greek word 
bréxecots the meaning of which he para- 
phrased quite successfully. It can hardly be 
doubted that the explanation of “Alkibiades” 
as dastér (Arabic text, p. 3, 1. 15), which seems 
somewhat arresting to the editors (p. xviii), is 
due to the glossator’s dissection of the manu- 
script reading algantinddis in al-qantinddis, 
where gantinddis connected in his mind with 
Kava. 

These few suggestions will, I trust, be taken 
as they are intended: a small contribution on a 
minor point to a work of great difficulty and 
outstanding merit executed in model manner 
by two scholars of the highest competence. It 
is to be hoped that the further volumes of the 
“Plato Arabus’’ will soon be put before tae 
public. 


University of Chicago 


G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 
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THE FINAL PHASE OF PREDYNASTIC CULTURE 
GERZEAN OR SEMAINEAN(?)! 
HELENE J. KANTOR 


ANY developments of the utmost 
significance for the later history 
of Egypt find their origin in the 

transitional stage separating the First 
Dynasty from the long sequence of pre- 
historic periods. During this transition 
was laid the groundwork for the dynastic 
unification of the country, and there was 
great achievement in the development of 
hieroglyphic writing and the beginnings of 
monumental art. Such a transitional 


phase blends into the periods preceding 
and succeeding and is, by reason of its 
very nature, difficult to isolate and dis- 
tinguish. The indefiniteness that sur- 
rounds this transient stage of Egyptian 


development is mirrored in the varied 
terminology applied to the period. Petrie 
distinguished it from Gerzean by naming 
it the Third Predynastic or Semainean, 
ranging from Sequence Dates 60/63 to 
8.D. 76.2 For Scharff the break between 


! This survey of the temporal position of Semainean 
has grown out of discussion in Professor Frankfort's 
seminar in comparative archeology, where all the vari- 
ous elements of material culture, including the flints, 
were considered. The treatment here will eventually 
be followed, it is hoped, by more complete studies of 
the periods in question. 


ere The Making of Egypt, pp. 55 (S8.D. 60— 
75), 65 (S.D. 63-78); Preh. Eg., p. 49. The abbrevia- 
tions used here are the same as those listed in J NES, 
I (1942), 212-13, with the following changes and addi- 
tions: Altertimer I and II = Scuarrr, A., Die Alter- 
tamer der Vor- und Frithzeit Agyptens, Parts I and II 
(“Mitteilungen aus der Agyptischen Sammlung,”’ 
Vols. [IV and V (Berlin, 1931 and 1929]); Amrah = 
Ranpaut-Mactiver, D., and Mace, A. G., El Amrah 
and Abydos (London, 1902); Annales = Annales du 
Service des Antiquités de l'Egypte; Dios. = Perri, F., 
Diospolis Parea (London, 1901); Hier. I and II = 
Hierakonpolis I and II; Mahasna = Arrron, E. R., 
and Loar, W. L. S., Predynastic Cemetery at El Ma- 
hasna (London, 1911); Mon. Piot = Fondations Eu- 
géne Piot: Monuments et Mémoires; Nubia, 1908-09 = 
Firtn, C. M., The Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 
Report for 1908-09 (Cairo, 1912); Nubia, 1910-11 = 


Gerzean and Semainean is not sufficient to 
justify naming the latter as a full-fledged 
period. He speaks of the entire range 


$.D. 39-80 as the Second Naqada Culture 


but continues to cite the latter part, S.D. 
63-80, as Late Predynastic.* Aside from 
Late Predynastic, the period is often re- 
ferred to as the end of the predynastic or 
occasionally combined with the earliest 
dynasties in the conveniently noncom- 
mittal term Friihzeit.‘ The haziness re- 
flected in this variety of terminology is in 
great measure owing to the fact that this 
phase is simply transitional and does not 
possess a distinctly marked assemblage 
comparable to those of the preceding pre- 
historic periods.’ The transition reveals 
itself chiefly in the designs on a few strik- 
ing objects, such as the Gebel el-‘Arak 
knife and the series of carved palettes, and 
in the Hierakonpolis painting. It is in 
these compositions that the appearance 
and growth of the new monumental tend- 
ency leading to the historical age can be 
detected, and the dates that are attached 


Firta, C. M., The Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 
Report for 1910-11 (Cairo, 1927); Prim. Art = Ca- 
part, J., Primitive Art in Egypt (London, 1905); 
PSBA = Publications of the Society for Biblical Ar 
chaeology; REAP = Revue de l'Ecole d' Anthropologie 
de Paris; Recherches I and II = pe Moraay, J., Re 
cherches sur les origines de U Egypte: l'dge de la pierre et 
les metdux and Ethnographie préhistorique et tombeau 
royal de Négadah (Paris, 1896 and 1897). 


2 Altertiimer I, p. 27; Morgenland, Heft 12 (1927), 
17-18, 41, and now, Historische Zeitschrift, CLXI 
(1940), 27, 29 and n. 4, 32 (chart). Here he uses the 
term “late Naqada II."’ 

4 Studies I, pp. 113, 115, 120, 121, 131, 137 with 
n. 2, 140-41; Peet in JE A, II (1915), 93; Schiifer, Die 
Kunst des Alten Orients (2d ed.), pp. 25, 610, 611, 
Nos. 185, 187. 


’ Cf. Petrie in The Making of Egypt, p. 55: “This 
period (S.D. 60-75] has no generally distinctive cul- 
ture.”’ 
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to these objects must at the same time be 
the dates of the tenuous transitional pe- 
riod. Unfortunately, the works in ques- 
tion stem from the antiquities trade or 
come from excavations that have not been 
well documented ; consequently, they have 
been dated on typological grounds. The 
specific sequence dhtes that have been 
given to them usually fall within the Se- 
mainean range. Otherwise, they are sim- 
ply assigned to the vague Late Predynas- 
tic period preceding the opening of the 
First Dynasty. It is our purpose to re- 
view the existent criteria for the dates of 
these important objects and to stress 
anew the fact that they are all closely re- 
lated with one another. We wish to break 
away from the tendency to place auto- 
matically in Semainean or Late Predy- 
nastic any objects showing signs of devel- 
opments which culminate in historical 
times. An attempt to specify the milieu 
out of which these objects arose should, if 
successful, throw considerable light on the 
nature and chronological position of the 
predynastic-historic transition. 


THE HIERAKONPOLIS PAINTING 


The structure generally known as the 
“painted tomb” of Hierakonpolis was dis- 
covered by F. W. Green in 1899 at the 
southernmost end of the “‘predynastic 
cemetery” located on the west bank of the 
Nile, across the river from the temenos 
and town of the early dynasties. In 1927/ 
28 Brunton examined the area and deter- 
mined that the plain north of the “tomb” 
was in reality a large prehistoric town 
which flourished in Amratian but had a 
possible range from Badarian into Ger- 
zean. Brunton points out that the only 
graves of the vicinity are protodynastic.® 
Surrounding the “painted tomb” there 
are constructions, some of which have 
brick walls and low partitions. Others are 


*“The Predynastic Town-Site at Hierakonpolis,”’ 
Studies Presented to F. Li. Griffith, pp. 272-76. 
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merely rough rectangular excavations in 
the hard desert sand, varying in depth 
from 2 meters to 50 em. They were evi- 
dently roofed with wood, for remains of 
beam ends were sometimes found, and in 
“grave 500” there still remained the holes 
in the floor where wooden posts had been 
set. Quibell and Green considered all 
these as graves despite the fact that they 
do not seem to have contained any skele- 
tal remains, though this may in part be 
owing to the robbing of the pits.’ 

The walls of the painted structure were 
built of crude bricks, averaging 23 «11.5 
X9cm., and the floor was paved with 
them. The pit was 4.5 meters long, 2 
meters wide, and 1.5 meters deep. From 
the center of the northeast side a short, 
low wall projects about halfway across the 
width of the pit (Fig. 1). According to 
Green, the walls were never much higher 
than 1.5 meters, since the upper parts 
have a small inward incline as though ap- 
proaching the roof. No roof-remains were 
found, but it is assumed, on analogy with 
the other constructions, that it would 
have been a simple wooden covering. The 
floor and walls were plastered with a 
5-mm.-thick mud mortar, and the walls 
had, in addition, a coat of yellow ocher or 
whitewash. The only possible signs of an 
interment were a few bone fragments that 
apparently could not be certainly identi- 
fied as human.® In the absence of pub- 
lished details proving the painted struc- 
ture and the pits surrounding it to be 
graves, in view of their atypical forms, 
and since the “prehistoric cemetery” area 
is actually a large settlement, Brunton 
suggests that these pits were parts of 

? Hier. Il, p. 22, Pl. LXVII (middle right). Posts 


occur as part of the lining of graves but are not placed 
in the middle of the pits as at Hierakonpolis. 

8 Hier. II, Pl. LXVII (top). The figures are placed 
at the end of the article, and their sources are given in 
the footnotes following the first citations of the ob- 
jects in question. 


* Hier. II, pp. 20-21, 22. 
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sunken dwellings, for which he cites analo- 
gies at Badari. He makes it clear that, al- 
though the nature of the painted struc- 
ture cannot be determined with certainty, 
there is no good basis for terming it a 
“tomb.’’!9 

The pit had been disturbed by natives 
several years before Green’s examination, 
and there were hoe marks on the walls. 
On the basis of a number of pots that still 
remained, Petrie has dated the pit, along 
with the paintings on its walls, to 8.D. 
63." However, this date has not been uni- 
versally accepted, and recently Reisner 
has assigned the “tomb” to Dynasties 
O-I, citing the brick lining of the “grave,” 
the partition, and a cylindrical limestone 
jar with lug handles. In regard to certain 
of the pot forms which would usually be 
placed before Dynasties O-I (Black- 
topped 42, Polished Red 40, Decorated 
10), Reisner states that in Nubia these 
range into the First Dynasty and that 
Hierakonpolis is within the Nubian sphere 
of influence.” As he points out, the use of 
bricks in tombs does not occur before the 
First Dynasty.'* However, the Hiera- 
konpolis structure is apparently not a 
tomb, and there is some evidence showing 
that, before the First Dynasty, bricks may 
have been utilized for dwellings, though 
not for graves. At Badari there was a hut 
in which the lower part of the gebel wall 
had two courses of bricks, 8.5x4X2.5 
inches, laid as stretchers. Brunton dates 

10 Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith, pp. 275-76. 


He also suggests the possibility that it could have been 
a shrine. 

11 Hier. II, pp. 20, 54. Scharff has dated the grave 
to Late Predynastic (Morgenland, Heft 12 [1927], 41; 
Handbuch der Archdologie im Rahmen des Handbuchs 
der Altertumswissenschaft, I, 455). 

12 Mycerinus: The Temples of the Third Pyramid at 
Giza, p. 136; The Development of the Egyptian Tomb 
down to the Accession of Cheops, p. 16. Cf. also Capart, 
Egyptian Art: Introductory Studies, pp. 52-53, where 
the pit is assigned to S.D. 67, ‘‘near the date at which 
the primitive series and the First Dynasty converge."’ 

18 Mycerinus, p. 136. Cf. also Frankfort in AJSL, 
LVIII (1941), 330-31, n. 2. 
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this dwelling to the Early Predynastic, 
i.e., Amratian.'* Fragments of sun-baked, 
rectangular bricks occurred in two spots 
at Maadi, but without context, and 
Maadi seems to be contemporary with the 
earlier part of Gerzean. A specialized 
type of brick is found in the so-called 
“kilns,” appliances that may have been 
used for parching grain. At the Abydos 
village behind the Cenotaph of Seti I were 
found twenty-three large jars supported 
by fire bricks, which consist of clay bars of 
various lengths. A wall built of oblong 
bricks surrounded the vessels. This set- 
tlement probably belonged to the later 
part of Gerzean, and the large vessels are 
of the rough class that becomes increas- 
ingly common at that time."® Such kilns 
are found in the D area at Abydos, at 
Mahasnah, Badari, Hierakonpolis, and 
Ballas.’ It is important to notice that 
the better-preserved kilns are surrounded 
by walls built of regular rectangular 
bricks. These scraps of evidence show that 
bricks did occur in predynastic times, de- 
spite their absence from graves. The fact 
that we have so little indication of the 
use of bricks in Gerzean may well be owing 
to the sparsity of excavated village sites 
and to our complete ignorance of Gerzean 
dwellings. In any case there is enough 
data to show that the brick walls of the 
Hierakonpolis pit do not necessarily date 
it to Dynasties O-I. In addition, the use 
of bricks in the pit reinforces the argu- 
ment that it was not a tomb. 


Bad, Civil., pp. 47-48. 


18 Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts fir Agypt- 
ische Altertumskunde in Kairo, V (1934), 112. 


T. E. Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, Part II, pp. 7-3, 
Figs. 4, 5; Pl. I, 6, 8. 

i7T. E. Peet and W. L. 8S. Loat, Cemeteries of 
Abydos, Part III, pp. 1-2, Figs. 1, 2; Pl. I, 1, 2, 4, 6,8; 
J. Garstang, Mahasna and Bet Khallaf, p. 7, Pi. Ul; 
ef. Man, Vol. II (1902), No. 29, Fig. on p. 39; Bad. 
Civil., p. 45; Studies Presented to F. Ll. Griffith, p. 273; 
Nagada, p. 2. In addition, the bricks occur at Ballas 
in various other contexts. Petrie even states that an 
empty, but predynastic, grave (!) was lined with these 
same bricks. 
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Before examining the dating evidence 


d, given by the objects found in the pit, we 
ts should stress the fact that these by no 
id means form a closed grave group, the only 
1e type of data which the sequence-dating 
ad system is competent to handle. Even if 
ad we admit the unlikely hypothesis that the 
an structure was a grave, the fact still re- 
0s mains that, shortly before its uncovering 
re by Green, it had been looted by natives 
ad who evidently removed “several large 
of flint knives” that would have been valu- 
ng able for dating purposes.'* If the pit were 
t- a dwelling, it would presumably be used 
er for some length of time and the pots found 
re in it would be more likely to represent 
is types current at the end of the period of 
ns occupation rather than those in use when 
at the pit was made. They would not neces- 
nd sarily be contemporary with the date of 
at construction or with the painting of the 
ed walls. Thus it is clear that any indication 
lar of date derived from the objects must be 
vat regarded only as an approximation to the 
le- date of the paintings. 
act Nine different pot forms are listed, 
he among which are Black-topped 42 B (S.D. 
ing 31-53 [Fig. 2, M]), Wavy 41 (S.D. 58-64 
tes (Fig. 2, C]), one certain and eleven prob- 
‘an able examples of Rough 81 (8.D. 38-68 
igh (Fig. 2, AJ), and Rough 94 (S.D. 48-53 
the (Fig. 2, B]).!° The one Decorated pot be- 
ate longs to type 10 and is almost certainly 
use like subtype 10 K (S.D. 46-60 [Fig. 2, 
gue D\). A red polished pot belongs to the 
thin, shouldered type P 40 (Fig. 2, F), a 
common and typical form throughout 
up Gerzean (S.D. 40-60, with the possibility 
- of a range back into Amratian). Two 
crude bowls of type Rough 1 (Fig. 2, Z, 
a @) can oceur at any time from the end of 
= Hier. II, p. 20. 
273; Hier. Il, Pl. LX VII. The type numbers used by 
allas Green are those of Nagada. Those given here follow 
a the revised numbers in the Corpus, which are in many 


Cases the same as in Nagada. The S.D. ranges are 
taken from the Corpus, Bad. Civil., and Most. 
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Amratian to the First Dynasty, while the 
concave-sided bowl Rough 24 (Fig. 2, H) 
also ranges from the beginning of Gerzean 
to the First Dynasty. In addition to the 
pottery, the pit contained a broken 
V-shaped flint lance (Fig. 2, J). Linda 
Braidwood informs me that the majority 
of flints of this form belong to the S.D. 
50’s. 

Two stone vases were found. One of 
them is a barrel-shaped vessel of diorite 
with two tubular lug handles (Fig. 2, K).*° 
This is a form that is exceedingly common 
in Gerzean, but thereafter it does not oc- 
cur except for a few very rare derived 
forms found in the First Dynasty. Since 
the Hierakonpolis example compares to 
the Gerzean types and not to the later 
variants, it does not give any support to 
a First Dynasty date, though, of course, 
stone vases are notorious for long per- 
sistence. The other jar is a cylindrical 
limestone vase with lug handles of a type 
that does occur most commonly in the 
earlier part of the First Dynasty (Fig. 2, 
L)™ It forms the strongest evidence for 
Reisner’s date. The fact that a related 
shape occurs in basalt during Gerzean®™ 
does not explain away the circumstance 
that this form in limestone apparently is 
not found in contexts earlier than the very 
beginning of the First Dynasty. This vase 
stands out as later than the pottery, which 
has a probable range of 8.D. 48-64. The 
flint lance and barrel-shaped diorite vase 
fit perfectly within these dates. The dis- 
crepancy provided by Figure 2, L, may 
possibly be explained away by assuming 
that it was added to the deposit later than 
the other objects. If the context of the jar 


2° Nagada, Pi. VIII, H 27. 


% Nagada, Pl. 1X, H 52. Cf. Turah, p. 52, Fig. 69 
and Pl. XLIV, Type IV; Tarkhan I, Pl. XLIII, 71, 


cm. 


™ Nagada, Pl. IX, H 63, dated to 8.D. 50-52 by 
another example in grave b87 of Amrah; cf. also 
Dios., Pl. IX, 4, grave U135 (S.D. 73). 


\ 
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at Hierakonpolis formed a closed grave 
group, one would be inclined to consider 
this as evidence that such a form in lime- 
stone did occasionally occur before the 
First Dynasty. Whatever the true ex- 
planation of the discordance may be, this 
one vase alone cannot form a sufficient 
basis for detaching the characteristic 
Decorated, Wavy, Polished Red, and 
Rough types from their proper Gerzean 
context in order to place them in the First 
Dynasty.** 

The evidence given by the objects re- 
maining within the pit suggests strongly 
that the accurate date of 8.D. 63 assigned 
by Petrie, placing it in the beginning of 
Semainean, disregards the possible range 
of the construction. The pottery offers no 
evidence of Semainean date but indicates 
rather late Gerzean.** It has already been 
pointed out that, since the pit is apparent- 
ly not a grave and had in any case been 
much disturbed, the associated objects 


are of importance only in so far as they 
supplement and corroborate the striking 
evidence of Gerzean date which can be 
derived from the painting itself. The gen- 
eral similarity of the work to that of the 
Decorated ware has often been pointed 
out, but the many coincidences between 


23 Even setting aside the problem of the uncertain 
extent of cultural lag in Nubia during the earliest 
periods, it is highly unlikely that Hierakonpolis would 
have shared in any such retardation. The objects 
found in the Main Deposit of the temenos area demon- 
strate clearly that this was one of the most important 
sites in Egypt at the beginning of dynastic times. 
Reisner’s explanation of the appearance of pots W 41, 
D 10, B 42, and P 40 in the First Dynasty as owing to 
a cultural lag can no more be accepted than his dating 
of the pit and its painting to Dynasties O-I. 


Throughout this article the term ‘‘late Gerzean’’ 
will be used to refer to the approximate S.D. range 
50-60. It has no connection whatsoever with the terms 
used by Petrie in his recent The Making of Egypt, pp. 
31, 43. Here he distinguishes Early Gerzean as a 
brief transitional period lasting from 8.D. 38 to 8.D. 


44, and the bulk of the period, 8.D. 45-60, he terms 


“Late Gerzean.’’ Our “‘late Gerzean”’ is also distinct 
from the “‘spdtes Negdde recently used by Scharff 
(cf. n. 3), which corresponds to Semainean, and by 
which he expresses his disbelief that that phase merits 
naming as a separate culture. 


the two have not been indicated in detail.* 
As we shall see, there are so many points 
of contact that we must assume the 
murals* to stem from a time when the 
Decorated technique was still flourishing 
and not in decline. 

The largest elements of the painting on 
Wall A are six ships, and interspersed 
among them are single animals, individ- 
ual human figures, and various groups 
such as huntsmen with their quarry, two 
pairs of fighting men, a man smiting pris- 
oners(?), and a man disembowling a rumi- 
nant. In that it lacks composition, the 
painting is identical with the decoration 
of the vases where various motives are 
scattered over the field without being re- 
lated to one another. There is, however, 
one striking innovation to be noticed on 
the wall. Several gazelles lie comfortably 
upon the ground line that marks the first 
appearance of one of the fundamental 
Egyptian conventions. The variety of 
motives and the appearance of new 


% Petrie in Preh. Eg., pp. 18-19, does make some 
comparisons between the Decorated and Hierakon- 
polis ships. The general resembance has been referred 
to, among others, by Green (Hier. II, pp. 20-21), 
Scharff (Altertimer I, p. 28; Handbuch der Arché- 
ologie, I, 455), Schiifer (Kunst des Alten Orients (2d 
ed.}, p. 25), and William Stevenson Smith (Ancient 
Egypt as Represented in the Museum of Fine Arts, p. 
16). Reisner has said that ‘‘the drawing of the scenes 
in this provincial tomb is crude, but in consonance 
with the line drawings on pottery, and presents in gen- 
eral the same excellencies and deficiencies as the draw- 
ings of the Archaic reliefs'’ (The Development of the 
Egyptian Tomb down to the Accession of Cheops, Pp. 
362). 

Cf. also Charles Boreux in Etudes de nautique égyp- 
tienne: l'art de la navigation en Egypte jusqu'd la fin de 
Uancien empire (‘Mémoires de l'Institut Francais 
Archéologie orientale du Caire,’’ Vol. L), pp. 31 ff. He 
considers the pit and its boats te be later than the pot 
paintings stemming from the ‘“‘nécropoles naqad- 
iennes.”’ 

2% Only two of the walls, A and E, were used for 
paintings. The long wall, A, bears the main composi- 
tion. A third wall, G, had a blue-black dado 35 cm. 
high, bounded by a red line 2 cm. wide. Wall A itself 
had a dado of blue-black about 27 cm. high, and at the 
top of this was a red line 2 cm. wide. The surface 
above was painted a light yellow ocher as a back- 
ground for the representations. Yellow ocher, white, 
a bright green, and blue-black were the colors used; 
forms were outlined in red ocher (Hier. II, p. 21). 
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themes as contrasted to the rather limited 
repertoire of the Decorated ware, as far as 
we know it, can be explained at least in 
part as the result of the possibilities of- 
fered by a wall in contrast to the limita- 
tions imposed by the side of a pot. In this 
way, too, the detailed rendering of ships, 
features of the face, and other characters 
can be accounted for. But, in style and 
technique of forming figures in solid 
blocks of color, the wall painting is identi- 
cal with the Decorated ware. 

Five ships of the painting (Fig. 3, A) 
are the same as the typical Decorated 
ships (Fig. 3, F—H).2’ The only important 
difference is the omission of the oars of the 
Hierakonpolis ships. However, in three 
of them the break in the bank of oars al- 
most always shown on the pots is marked 
by a black strip on the sides of the boat 
between the two cabins. A similar sparsi- 
ty of oars occurs on some rock drawings 
(Fig. 3, J, K).28 Three at least of the 
Hierakonpolis ships are equipped with the 
mooring rope, hanging from the bows, that 
may occur on the pots, although it is not 
universally indicated (Fig. 3, D, F, G).*° 
The full form of the rope shown on one 
Hierakonpolis boat is similar to that of 
the unusual Amratian boat of a white 
crosslined bowl from Gebelein (Fig. 3, L) 
and oceurs separately on a crosslined 
bowl from Mahasnah, in a charcoal draw- 
ing on a red pottery box of S.D. 36-41 
from Amrah, and as an incised mark on a 


" Preh. Eg., Pls. XIX—XX, D 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 47; 
all undated except 44 D (8.D. 58-63). Our Fig. 3, F = 
41N;3, G =458;3, H =45 M. 


* Winkler, Rock Drawings of Southern Upper 
Egypt, Vol. I, Pl. XX XIII, 11; PSBA, Vol. XXV 
(1903), plate opp. p. 371 (from El Kab). Cf. Green, 
Hier. Il, p. 21. 


* Fig. 3, D, from Nagada, Pl. LXVII, 14, grave 454 
(8.D. 47), which shows two boats. Our drawing is the 
boat on the right with the small cabin added from the 
left-hand boat. Cf. also Preh. Eg., Pils. XIX-XX, 
41N, U, 458; AJSL, XXXIX (1922/23), 121-23, 
Pigs. 5-7; Dios., Pl. XVI, D 41 b (S.D. 46); Most., Pl. 
XXXVIII, 2. 
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Naqada pot of unknown date.*® The 
standards so prominent on the pots are 
not shown with the same insistence on the 
wall. The standard of one ship, not 
matched on the pots, seems to be formed 
by two harpoons. Another Hierakonpolis 
vessel apparently once carried a standard 
that has now been destroyed. Three of 
the mural ships (Fig. 3, A) have subsidi- 
ary cabins placed on each side of the two 
main cabins. This feature is rare in the 
pottery but is shown on a jar from Naqada 
and on two pots in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the von Bissing collec- 
tion (Fig. 3, D, B, C).** On two of the 
Hierakonpolis ships there is a covered 
passage or canopy between the two main 
cabins, and this recurs in some Decorated 
boats (Fig. 3, Z, D).* A cabin shaded by 
a branch on the prow is provided, presum- 
ably for the lookout, on two Hierakon- 
polis ships and on some pots (Fig. 3, D, 
B).*8 

The largest ship of the wall painting 
(Fig. 3, A) is the most interesting of all, 
for on top of the second cabir is placed a 
lightly built kiosk, presumably a second 
story. Inside is placed a figure, probably 
male, faced by another figure standing 
outside the baldachin. This scene is paral- 
leled on the Metropolitan vase already 
cited, where a woman and a small male 
figure are shown on the upper deck (Fig. 
3, B).** A pot published by Bissing shows 
a woman(?) standing(?) in a cabin, with 
the upper part of a smaller figure appear- 
ing at her shoulder. Another smaller fig- 
ure appears beside her, but, since the 

30 Preh. Eg., Pi. XXIII, 2 = Fig. 3, L; Mahasna, 


Pl. XXIV, 3, grave H88; Amrah, Pl. XII, 12, grave 
a41; Nagada, PI. LIII, 113, grave 1471. 

1 AJSL, XXXIX (1922/23), 121, Fig. 5; von 
Bissing, Agyptische Kunstgeschichte, Vol. I, Pl. II, b, 
no provenience. 


32 Recherches I, Pl. X, 2, a,b = Fig. 3, 2. 


Of. also Bad. Civil., Pl. XL, D 43 e, hole 3770 
(8.D. 58). 


% AJSL, XXXIX (1922/23), 121, Fig. 5. 
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paint has peeled away, the design is not 
clear (Fig. 3, C).*° Thus it is evident that 
the details of the Hierkonpolis ships can 
all be matched in the Decorated ware. 

The sixth boat of the wall, unlike the 
others, has a high stern but a low prow. 
It is a well-known example of a foreign, 
Mesopotamian, type (Fig. 4, B).* Ac- 
cording to Brunton, such foreign ships 
may even have been known in Amratian 
since a white cross-lined sherd is painted 
with a design that can be interpreted as a 
vessel with a high stern and prow (Fig. 
4, C).47. Two undated pot-marks may 
show such boats (Fig. 4, A, £).** A for- 
eign boat of somewhat different type oc- 
curs on a Decorated pot in the British 
Museum (Fig. 4, 7).** This boat, with 
both a high prow and a high stern, is 
equipped with a sail and with only one, 
much reduced, cabin. In these features 
it is discordant with the outfitting of the 
Hierakonpolis foreign boat, the cabins of 
which are much like those of the normal 
boats, except that the last cabin is tall and 
has a rounded outline. Despite the dis- 
crepancies between the wall and the pot, 
the fact that an unusual ship occurs on 
Decorated ware forms another link in the 
chain connecting the pottery designs with 
the mural painting. However, there is 

% Von Bissing, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. II, b = Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, Vol. VI (1930/31), Pl. II, 1-3. 
Owing to the bad preservation and the inadequate 
publication of this pot, Fig. 3, C, is not an accurate re- 
production of the original. 

%* Studies I, pp. 138-40; AZ, LX XI (1935), 94-95, 
Fig. 1. The native Egyptian papyrus boat has a high 
curved prow and stern completely different from these 
foreign types. Papyrus boats are rarely shown on the 
Decorated pots (Corpus, Pl. XX XIII, D 42 [S.D. 48] 

= Winkler, op. cit., Vol. I, Pl. XXXV (bottom left); 
Budge, History of Egypt, 1, 73). This type of boat oc- 


curs in an early Gerzean drawing (Amrah, Pl. XII, 
11, grave a4l1 (8.D. 36—41)). 

37 Most., Pl. XX XVIII, 4. 

38 Most., Pl. XX XVIII, 9, on P 41 a(?); Dios., Pl. 
XXI, 52. 

3* Studies I, Pl. XIII, 1 = Hall, The Ancient His- 
tory of the Near East, P|. VI, 2, no provenience; clearer 
photograph, Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age, p. 37, Fig. 28. 


some evidence to show that this last pot is 
probably later than the main range of 
Decorated ware, and, accordingly, also 
rather later than the Hierakonpolis paint- 
ing. 

The British Museum vessel is a wide- 
shouldered jar form with pointed base and 
large rounded rim. A similar form painted 
only with wavy lines, now in Berlin, is said 
to be from Hierakonpolis.*° In shape 
these pots resemble Late 47 A (S.D. 76) 
and B (S.D. 48-53), but this form and its 
varieties are common in the First Dynas- 
ty.“ Certain pots, usually of elongated 
form, with coarsened painting rather com- 
parable to that of the British Museum 
pot, are Decorated 78 B-F. These are all 
undated except for D 78 B, variantly as- 
signed by Petrie to S.D. 60, 66, or 67. To 
this samc group may be added an un- 
dated, long pot, broad shouldered, with 
flat base and rather well done paintings;* 
aside from its general shape, the cross- 
hatching of the four giraffes serves to con- 
nect it with the British Museum pot, 
which possesses a hatched bird. This rare 
crosshatching evidently has nothing to do 
with the hatching of the cross-lined pot- 
tery but appears toward the end of the 
history of the Decorated ware. ‘These 
pots, though few in number, and with only 
one dated example, can be placed at the 
end of Gerzean by their shape,** and their 
painting can be regarded as exhibiting 
a phase later than the time of the wall 


4° Altertimer I, p. 153, Pl. XXXIV, No. 342. Ac 
cording to Scharff, the ware and shape of No. 342 are 
identical with Late 47 A. 


41 Corpus, Pl. XLIX; Tarkhan I, Pl. L, 59. 


«2 Corpus, Pl. XX XVII, D 78 B; Dios., p. 34; Preh. 
Eg., Pl. LII, grave B379, Diospolis; Altertimer I, D. 
150, Fig. 58, Pl. XIV, No. 337. 


«3 Petrie has called these pots and their painting 
Semainean (Preh. Eg., p. 21). Unless the unknown 
objects associated with D78B demand that the 
grave from which it came be dated later than Gerzean, 
there is no reason why D 78 B should not occur & 
ward the end of Gerzean. The shape of the jar can be 
paralleled at that time. 
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painting and the majority of the ship 
vases. 

One of the commonest types of human 
figure shown on the pots is the woman 
with arms lifted above her head and often 
with hands clutching her hair. Three such 
women float over a Hierakonpolis boat, 
but they are unique in that they stretch 
out their arms horizontally (Fig. 6, A) 
instead of holding them vertically, as is 
done on the pots. The faces are repre- 
sented in profile with eye and nose, and 
these details also are new. On the pots no 
features are shown, and the rounded heads 
of the women, and of many of the male 
figures, are in full face (Fig. 6, B—D); the 
lady who heads the line of women on the 
Metropolitan vase shows this clearly, for 
strands of hair stand out on both sides of 
her face.** In contrast, the hair of the 
Hierakonpolis women hangs down on one 
side only (Figs. 6, A, and 11, D). The 
lower part of the bodies of the three wom- 
en is clothed in a long white dress, and 
such a garment seems to be suggested by a 
pot from Amrah (Fig. 6, E).* 

The history of such white-robed figures 
begins in Amratian. In a grave at Mo- 
hamerieh equipped with typical Amratian 
cross-lined ware Henry de Morgan found 
two female figurines with rajsed arms. 
Their hair is indicated by black pigment, 
and the lower part of their bodies is 
painted white, undoubtedly representing 
adress (Fig. 6, O). Another grave at the 
same site contained sixteen smaller figures 
of the same type.“ Three figures collected 
by Lortet and Gaillard also show this 
white dress (Fig. 6, K-M).*7 The pose is 


* AJSL, XXXIX (1922/23), 121-22, Figs. 5, 6. 
The women drawn here, Fig. 6, B—D, are from Alter- 
timer I, p. 145, Fig. 49; Nagada, Pl. LXVII, 14; 
AJSL, XXXIX (1922/23), 122, Fig. 6. 


® Recherches I, Pl. X, 2. 


“ REAP, XIX (1909), 268, Fig. 127, 1, 2. 


“L. C. Lortet and C. Gaillard, ‘‘La Faune momi- 
fiée de l'ancienne Egypte et recherches anthropolo- 
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likewise exemplified by other Amratian 
figures, both male and female (Fig. 6, /, 
N).* In addition, Amratian drawings il- 
lustrate this pose (Fig. 6, F—H).*® Thus 
in the figures of the three women the wall 
painting is reproducing a widespread pre- 

. dynastic motive that had a history reach- 
ing back as far as Amratian times. 

On one of the bottom corners of the wall 
(Fig. 10, C), and on Wall E (Fig. 10, B), 
men are shown walking. In his out- 
stretched arm each carries a curved stick, 
while the other arm is bent, with the hand 
touching the body. This is a conventional 
way of depicting walking men in the Dec- 
orated ware. On the pots the men may be 
equipped with double implements of an 


gique,"’ Archives du Muséum d'Histoire naturelle de 
Lyon, X (3d ser., 1909), 50, Fig. 43, male figure from 
Khuzam; p. 207, Figs. 151-52, two female figures from 
Rizakat. The male figure from Khuzam is one of two 
found by Lortet and Gaiilard at that site, where they 
appear to have excavated gravesranging from Amratian 
to the beginning of the First Dynasty. This proven- 
ience would seem to guarantee the authenticity of the 
figure. A seated clay female with raised hands in the 
British Museum (JEA, Vol. XV [1929], Pl. VII, 2; 
without provenience) provides an excellent parallel 
for the treatment of the face of the Khuzam man. The 
two Rizakat statuettes were bought from an illegal 
digger. In lack of modeling and the geometric form of 
the breasts Fig. 6, M, is reminiscent of figures in Alter- 
tamer II, Pl. XI, 54. The coiffure of the unusually 
well-modeled Fig. 6, L, is matched by figures from 
Amrah (Amrah, Pls. [X, 11; XII, 7, grave a94 [S.D. 
37]}) and in University College (Preh. Eg., Pi. XLV, 
29, 30, 31-32 (S.D. 37}, 33), whose hair is painted 
black, as is true for Fig.6, K-M. Accordingly, despite 
some of the unusual features shown by the Lortet and 
Gaillard specimens, there does not seem to be good 
reason for rejecting their genuineness. 


48 Clay female figures, some bending their bodies 
forward at the hips, are shown in Preh. £g., Pls. III, 4; 
IV, 4; JEA, Vol. XV (1929), Pl. VI, 3,4; and Morgen- 
land, Heft 12 (1927) Pl. XIII (= Fig. 6, J, here). 
Two figurines in the British Museum have their arms 
in this pose but are seated (JE A, Vol. XV [1929], Pls. 
VI, 1, 2; VII, 2). Two male figures equipped with 
codpieces assume this posture, but it is noteworthy 
that the men never raise their arms far above the 
head as do the women (JE A, Vol. XV [1929], Pl. VI, 5; 
William Stevenson Smith, op. cit., p. 17, Fig. 4, left = 
Fig. 6, 


«* JEA, Vol. XIV (1928), Pil. XXVIII; Preh. 
Pl. XVIII, 74 = Corpus, Pl. XXV, C 100 M; Corpus, 
Pl. XX,C58S = Garstang, Mahasna and Bet Khallaf, 
PL. ILI (top right). 
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uncertain nature (Fig. 8, A)*® or with 
curved or straight staves (Fig. 8, B-H).*! 
A few faint lines on the middle of the left- 
hand side of the wall are all that remain 
of a design that probably once showed a 
man walking with a long straight stick, as 
on some of the pots (Fig. 8, D, Z). The 
brandishing of a weapon indulged in by 
five men on the wall (Fig. 8, J, N) is paral- 
leled in less vigorous form on a vase from 
Naqada, where a man threatens a gazelle 
with a forked stick (Fig. 8, K).* The pose 
of the steersman squatting at the stern of 
a Hierakonpolis boat (Fig. 8, M) is not 
paralleled in the vase painting. Hawever, 
he holds in his hand a stick ending in a 
very acute bend, and such a stave seems to 
be held by a man who stands on the stern 
of a Decorated boat and is one of the few 
human figures, other than those in the cab- 
ins, to be definitely connected with the 
representation of a ship (Fig. 8, L).5* The 
men of the wall (Figs. 8, N; 10, B), like 
those of the pots (Fig. 8, B, D, E, H), 
often wear codpieces, an element of attire 
that had been popular since Amratian 
(Fig. 6, F, G). 

The three squat, short-legged birds of 
the wall are quite different from the long- 
legged flamingos typical of the pots. One 
of the Hierakonpolis birds has a crest 
hanging down from the back of its head 
(Fig. 9, C). A squat bird with a double 
crest occurs on a pot; but, since the crest 
stands erect on top of the head and is 


5° De Morgan, La Préhistoire orientale, II, 269, 
Fig. 297, 8,9 = Amrah, Pl. XIV, D46. Cf. also 
Altertimer I, p. 148, Fig. 54; Nagada, Pl. LXVI, 5, 
grave 1048; 7, grave Q576. 


8! Recherches I, Pl. X, 2; Prim. Art, p. 118, Fig. 
91, Cecil Torr 1; Naville et al., Cemeteries of Abydos, 
Part I, Pl. V, E 340; Bad. Civil., Pl. LIV, 14; AJSL, 
XXXIX (1922/23), 123, Fig. 7; E. Denison Ross, 
The Art of Egypt through the Ages, p. 94, Fig. 3; Alter- 
timer I, p. 144, Fig. 48. 


5 Nagada, Pl. LXVII, 17, grave Q592. 


53 Altertimer I, p. 144, Fig. 48. It is to be noted 
that harpoons end in this same acute top; cf. our Fig. 
10, A. 
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forked (Fig. 9, A),** it is very doubtful 
that the bird intended is the same as the 
wall specimen. On the whole, the animals 
of the mural are better drawn and legs 
schematic than those of the pots. They do 
not share the sinuous body and legs or the 
upward-twisted tail so characteristic of 
the sketchy Decorated animals. Never- 
theless, there are a few coincidences to be 
noted. The pose of the gazelle turning its 
head back to see what has attacked it 
(Fig. 9, Z) is paralleled by backward-gaz- 
ing animals on a pot from Gebel Silseleh 
and on another in the Bissing collection 
(Fig. 9, M, N).*° The elongated bodies of 
two Hierakonpolis gazelles arranged in a 
hitherto unexemplified téte-béche fashion 
(Fig. 9, O) are reminiscent of some Deco- 
rated animals (Fig. 9, Q, P).* The great 
sweeping horns of the Hierakonpolis ibex 
are not matched by the smaller horns of 
the ibex of the pots, nor is the scene where 
a dog, clearly marked as such by the bell 
attached to its neck, makes a frontal at- 
tack on an ibex (Fig. 9, R). An undated 
pot-mark showing a dog springing at the 
back of an ibex with great circular horns 
is reminiscent of the painting (Fig. 9, S).” 

The likeness cf the Hierakonpolis and 
Decorated ware painting, both in general 
manner of composition and in the specific 
details of the representations of ships and 
human figures, shows clearly that both the 
large-scale mural and the more routine 
workmanship of the pots stem from the 
same cultural milieu. It is evident that 
the Hierakonpolis painting belongs to the 
phase of Gerzean when the ship vases 
flourished. Unfortunately, the most re- 
markable parallels, such as the Metropoli- 
tan and Bissing pots, are undated. De- 


54 Altertimer I, p. 152, Fig. 62. 

% Annales, IV (1903), 219, Fig. 6; Bissing, op. cit. 
Vol. I, Pl. II, 6. 

Nagada, Pl. LXVII, 15, grave Q81; Abusir, 
21, Fig. 5. 

5? Dios., Pl. XX, 16. 
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spite the number of ship vases known, 
there appear to be only nineteen dated ex- 
amples. Six of these are limited to 8.D. 
50-58, and three range from S8.D. 45 to 
§.D. 63 but probably fall within the 50-60 
range. Only one vessel is dated to 8.D. 
63. Four range from 46 to 48, and three 
have rather uncertain dates, ranging from 
39 to 45.58 Thus the majority of the 
sparse dated examples has a range in the 
latter part of Gerzean, 8.D. 46-60. This 
range delimits the period of the wall paint- 
ing. There is the possibility that a small 
group of jar types with rougher painting 
may be later than most of the ship vases 
and the mural painting. We have already 
seen that the distinctive objects found in 
the pit, with the exception of the lime- 
stone jar, have a range corresponding to 
late Gerzean. Accordingly, we will con- 
sider it as established that the painting 
belongs to late Gerzean and represents the 
floruit of the Decorated technique. Once 
the range of the painting is determined, it 
will help to place some of the other ob- 
jects now to be considered. 


KNIFE HANDLES SHOWING 
HUMAN BEINGS 


The well-known representative of this 
class is the Gebel el-‘Arak knife handle, 


Cf. Corpus and Bad. Civil. Most of the dated 
examples are from Petrie’s work and have been pub- 
lished without their associated types so that it is im- 
possible to check on his dating. This is true of D 43 T, 
the only vase given a date of precisely 63. Grave 107 
of Badari contained the undated R 94 P. Similar jars 
occur throughout Gerzean. The only other pot of this 
grave is a barrel-shaped ship vase, the form of which 
(but not the design) is like D 31 b, dated to 40—45. 
Therefore, the grave is assigned to that range. This 
dating, however, must be regarded as uncertain, since 
it depends upon a comparison with only one pot form. 
Finally, grave 3759 of Badari contained a sherd on 
which is painted a ship vase. This grave is dated to 
3944, chiefly on the evidence of ivory tusks and amu- 
lets of Amratian tradition. This last grave certainly 
seems to indicate that the ship vases did begin to ap- 
pear fairly early in Gerzean. Grave 1344 at Armant 
(Armant I, p. 26) is dated to 77, the beginning of the 
First Dynasty. The ship vase it contained must be 
regarded as an anachronistic survival, since the repre- 
sentative Decorated technique was no longer a living 
tradition at this time. 
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which Bénédite has shown by a careful 
stylistic analysis to belong to the peak of 
Gerzean, a time when the techniques of 
fine parallel flint-flaking and of pot-paint- 
ing were still flourishing. Bénédite places 
this knife within the framework of the se- 
quence-dating system by indicating that 
the flint blade is of the same type as one 
dated by Petrie in Naqada to S.D. 60.5 
Despite the fact that Bénédite has reiter- 
ated his dating of the handle to the best 
phase of the second predynastic period, 
i.e., to Gerzean,® his attribution seems to 
have been rather tacitly ignored. At the 
present time it would hardly seem neces- 
sary to cite Petrie’s opinion that the knife 
was an example of the art of the “dynastic 
invaders” and had nothing to do with any- 
thing produced in Egypt during Gerzean if 
it were not for the fact that this view 
seems to be in part responsible for, and in 
any case helps to explain, the acceptance 
of the Gebel el-‘Arak knife as belonging to 
the Late Predynastic, just before the First 
Dynasty.*' Semainean represented for 


5* For the detailed analysis of the handle and com- 
parisons with the carved palettes and other impor- 
tant groups of early monuments see Mon. Piot, XXII 
(1916), 1-34; cf. also n. 129 below. Bénédite bought 
the knife for the Louvre in Cairo in 1914. The dealer 
stated that it was found at Gebel el-‘Arak opposite 
Nag Hamadi. Although the handle and the blade 
were not associated by the dealer, traces of the gold 
foil that had once fastened them together still remain 
on both parts, so that there is no doubt that both 
pieces belong to the same implement. 

* Mon. Piot, XXII (1916), 17, 31; JE A, V (1918)§ 
232. 


* For Petrie’s view cf. Ancient Egypt, TV (1917), 
30, 32, 34-36. This article was written before the 
Second Predynastic (cf. Dios., pp. 29-30) had been di- 
vided into Gerzean and Semainean (cf. Preh. Eg., pp. 
49-50, and The Making of Egypt, pp. 55-58). Thus, 
when Petrie dated the handle in Ancient Egypt, IV 
(1917), 35, to the middle of the Second Predynastic 
civilization, he was really placing it at the beginning 
of Semainean. However, the fine fluting of the blade 
did not allow him to remove the object too far from 
the floruit of the Second Civilization (i.e., Gerzean 
{ibid., pp. 26, 30]). His statement that the knife may 
have been booty won from the invaders before they 
had settled in Egypt (ibid., pp. 33-34) is probably an 
attempt to gloss over the contradiction between the 
date of the blade and his own conception of the handle 
as the work of the invaders who entered the country 
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Petrie the results of influences emanating 
from the “dynastic people,’’ who inaugu- 
rated the changes leading to historical 
times and ultimately established the First 
Dynasty.” Others, too, even though they 
may have rejected the “dynastic people,” 
retain this eonception of the nature of Se- 
mainean. It is taken as the time when all 
transitional features make their appear- 
ance and accordingly, since the new fea- 
tures of the handle are undeniable, it has 
automatically been considered Semainean 
or Late Predynastic. 

Bénédite’s demonstration that the knife 
belongs to Gerzean remains unassailable, 
but Linda Braidwood informs me that one 
of the main evidences of chronological po- 
sition, the flint blade, need not be given 
the precise date of 60—a date which is on 
the threshold of Semainean and allows the 
knife to be considered as Late Predynas- 
tic. She has kindly consented to treat the 
flints in question as follows. 

[The type of flint blade under discus- 
sion is one of the better-known predynas- 
tic artifacts, for it is on exhibit in muse- 
ums the world over. A great variety of 
flint forms witness the skilful flaking abil- 
ity of the Egyptians, but their skill be- 


later than the time of the best flint-working. See also 
Petrie’s recent publication, The Making of Egypt, pp. 
65-67, Pl. XXXV. 

For dating of the handle to Late Predynastic or 
Ende der Vorzeit cf. Studies I, p. 123, and Schiifer, 
Kunst des alten Orients (2d ed.), p. 610. 

As recently as 1933 Rémy Cottevieille-Giraudet 
has lumped this knife, together with the other figured 
knife handles and all the carved palettes, into one 
group dated to his Enéolithique II. This Enéolithique 
Il, characterized by the use of cast copper, beginning 
with the invasion of the Shemsu-Hor and lasting 
throughout the First and Second dynasties, is sub- 
divided into a ‘période prédynastique’’ and a ‘‘période 
thinite,’’ the first of which apparently corresponds to 
Semainean or Late Predynastic. Enéolithique I, the 
age of hammered copper, appears to cover Badarian, 
Amratian, and Gerzean without attempting any sub- 
division (Bull. de l' Inst. Fr. erch. or., XX XIII [1933], 
66-67, 123, 125-27, 145-46). Thus this atavistic 
chronological scheme offers a recent example of the 
way in which the Gebel el-‘Arak knife is generaily 
dated later than Gerzean. 


® Preh. Eg., p. 49. 
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comes most apparent on this particular 
form of knife, for it is only here that the 
flint-worker seems to have favored a regu- 
larity of flaking in the fluting retouch he 
applied. It is the ability to remove flakes 
exactly at will, best demonstrated in this 
knife, that so impresses us. 

The “serially” flaked knife (so called by 
Petrie) follows the tradition of a tech- 
nique seen earlier in the north in the Fay- 
um. That is, the knives are first ground 
all over and then are subsequently flaked. 
Only one surface of the knife is flaked over 
its entire area; the other surface is left 
smoothly polished (with rare exceptions), 
with a minimum of retouch along the 
edges. The knives are large; the average 
would probably measure about 205 mm. 
< 54 mm. When viewed from the upper 
or flaked surface (Fig. 14, A), the sharp 
cutting edge of the knife is always at the 
left. This cutting edge is slightly convex 
along most of its length and then forms a 
decided curve at the end, where it sweeps 
over to the right to form the tip.** The 
back of the knife is fairly straight from the 
butt end to the tip but has a slight tend- 
ency toward concavity. The butt end is 
usually rounded off but may be slightly 
squared; a few examples have been found 
with a definite tang formed by additional 
retouch along both edges of the butt end.™ 

63 The example illustrated in Fig. 14 forms part of 
the purchase collection of the Oriental Institute (No. 
9391). No evidence is available as to the site from 
which it originally came. 

*« Namely: the Gebel el-‘Arak knife (Mon. Pict. 
XXII (1916), 5 and 6, Figs. 6 and 7), a knife from Abu- 
sir el-Meleq (Abusir, Pl. XXIX, No. 273), one of the 
Brooklyn knives (REAP, XIX, 276, Fig. 136), a frag- 
ment of a knife pictured by De Morgan (Recherches I, 
p. 114, Fig. 135), and the University College knife 
(Preh. Eg., Pl. XLVIII, 3 and 4). Petrie also includes 
the last example with this type of knife (Ancient Egypt, 
IV [1917], 26). The shape, though diminutive, is & 
sentially that of the “serially” flaked knife; the flaking 
is poorly done but consists of the same fluting rT 
touch; finally, the flint was prepared for flaking by the 
same technique as was used in all other examples of 
this type of knife, i.e., both surfaces were first 


smooth, and the upper surface was then flaked. The 
Brooklyn tomb group conveniently provides data for 
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The section of the knife is very thin (ef. 
Fig. 14). The upper surface is covered by 
broad fluting retouch carefully worked 
from both edges so the meeting of the 
facets forms a slight midrib curving gent- 
ly from the butt end up to the tip. The 
midrib is usually closer to the cutting 
edge of the knife. The fluting retouch is 
applied at right angles to the edges of the 
blade. After the initial fluting retouch 
the convex cutting edge has then received 
additional fine nibbling retouch to form a 
thin, sharp, finely denticulated edge. The 
denticulation begins at the tip but ends a 
bit short of the butt end. The back of the 
blade has also received additional nibbling 
retouch on the upper surface but is not 
denticulated. The lower surface of the 
‘knife (Fig. 14, B) represents a smooth 
polished surface over most of its area but 
has minute retouch along the curved cut- 
ting edge, aiding in the formation of the 
denticulation. The section (Fig. 14) 
shows that these knives are thicker at the 
straight edge than at the curved cutting 
edge. The thickness at the straight edge is 
reduced by a slight bevel on the lower sur- 
face of the knife, made by extremely fine, 
careful retouch. Although the straighter 
edge of the knife is intentionally much 
duller than the convex cutting edge, it 
also is sharp enough to have been useful as 
aknife. The butt in some cases has some 
irregular bits of flaking on the lower sur- 


the skeptical that the “‘serially’’ flaked knife with 
tang is contemporary with the same type of knife with- 
out tang. The tanged knives are poorly proportioned 
when seen without their handles, for some of the butt 
end was removed before the tang was formed. Since 
oaly a small portion of the butt end could be incased 
by an ivory handle, some of the length of the blade 
had to be dispensed with to preserve harmony between 
handle and flint; left in its full length, the blade would 
have overbalanced the handle. In addition, as noted 
by Petrie (Ancient Egypt, IV [1917], 26), the Gebel 
el“Arak knife must originally have been somewhat 
too broad for the handle, for the breadth was some- 
what diminished toward the butt end by subsequent 
flaking, as can be seen in Mon. Piot, Fig. 7. It thus 
Seems unlikely that the knives were made ‘‘to order”’ 
for the handles. 
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face, perhaps to aid in hafting. The type 
of retouch on the butt end (being usually 
less carefully worked) and the lack of 
denticulation at this end would indicate 
that this class of knives in general (and 
not simply those with the well-formed 
tang) was meant to be hafted in some 
fashion. 

Taken as a group, these knives vary 
slightly in excellence of workmanship. I 
am convinced that they all belong to the 
same general time range and that the de- 
gree of variation in workmanship is de- 
pendent on the craftsman. The best veri- 
fication for this theory is provided by the 
knives of the Brooklyn tomb group,® the 
only case we know at present where more 
than one such knife has been found in the 
same group. Here, if the modern drafts- 
man is accurate, there seems to be as much 
variation in degree of excellence of re- 
touch on the three knives as, for example, 
in the Gebel el-‘Arak knife and the tanged 
Brooklyn knife. Curiously enough, with 
reference to the Brooklyn group, the knife 
found complete with handle was not the 
finest example of the three. 

Although a great number of the “serial- 
ly” flaked knives are to be found in mu- 
seums, only a small number of them 
(about forty) has thus far been recorded in 
legitimate excavation and published. 
Only one has been found in settlement 
debris (re-used fragment in Hemamieh vil- 
lage); the remainder all come from 
graves. Seventeen examples in all come 
from graves which have been given se- 
quence dates by the excavator or by Pe- 
trie. Even if one takes the excavators’ 
dates without question, the dating is 
amazingly consistent when one considers 
the nature of the sequence-dating system, 
with its inherent tendency to perpetuate 
and to propagate errors. No examples of 


® REAP, XIX (1909), 275 and 276, Figs. 134-36. 
Preh. Eg., Pis. LI, 
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this type of knife have been found in the 
Amratian period, nor have any been found 
in the First Dynasty (with the possible 
exception of one from Nubia; see below). 
Almost all the seventeen knives and their 
associated grave groups are given as late 
Gerzean with 8.D. 57 and 58 as focal 
points. 

Dating evidence in the form of regis- 
tered tomb groups is available for ten of 
the seventeen graves. In addition, there 
are a few knives coming from undated 
graves whose contents have been wholly 
or partially published. Helene Kantor has 
kindly gone over all the tomb groups with 
me, verifying or amending the given se- 
quence dates and dating the few undated 
graves. Table 1 gives all the dated exam- 
ples of this knife known and includes those 
whose context is such that they are dat- 
able. 

As can be seen from the listing in the 
table, with its probable dates, all the 
knives (with the exception of the five ex- 
amples from Gerzeh and the Nubian 
knife) fall into the range of the 8.D. 50’s 
or late Gerzean. Since we have no way of 
knowing from which graves at Gerzeh the 
five knives come or the other contents of 
the graves, we cannot check on the se- 
quence dates of 57-65 given but assume 
they cover too long a range for these 
graves. Not all the grave contents are 
shown for the grave from which the Nu- 
bian example comes, but if Reisner’s date 
of “Early Dynastic” is taken at face val- 
ue, I should certainly consider the knife 
a late Gerzean survival. The lone settle- 
ment example from Hemamieh (a frag- 
ment of one of these knives re-used as a 
scraper) is solid confirmation of the Ger- 
zean date of these knives. Its find spot is 
’ registered as Area 5 at the 3-foot level. 
In the same area and at the same level 
were also found a typical Gerzean circular 
flint scraper, a Gerzean type ivory comb, 
and some fragments of wavy-handled pots 
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which Miss Caton-Thompson compares 
with a type ranging from 8.D. 46 to 8.D. 
58. 
The foregoing evidence taken as a 
whole shows that the “serially” flaked 
knife must be considered a late Gerzean 
product.—Linpa Braipwoop.] 

Here we need not repeat the description 
and interpretation of the knife so ably 
dealt with by Bénédite. For our purposes 
it is sufficient to indicate briefly the fea- 
tures connecting the handle with the Hier- 
akonpolis painting. The Mesopotamian 
motive of a man quelling two lions on the 
top of the boss side of the handle recurs in 
cruder form on the wall, but there the 
hero no longer wears the foreign head- 
dress, beard, and long robe. He has be- 
come a naked Egyptian clad only in a 
codpiece. Evidently, the wall painting, 
with its roots deep in the native tradition 
of decoration exemplified in the painting 
of the pottery, was less responsive to out- 
side influence in stylistic details than the 
carving. The rest of the boss side of the 
handle is filled by animals. A dog strains 
on a leash held by his master, placed, for 
lack of space, on the other side of the 
handle. The obverse bears the famous 
battle scene. In passing, we may note that 
the fighting pairs of men are somewhat 
reminiscent of the contendents on the 
wall, while the brandishing pose occurs 
once even on a Decorated pot. The for- 
eign ship of the handle (Fig. 4, D) pre- 
sents another parallel to the wall, al- 
though it differs in some details. Such fea- 
tures show how the carving and the mural 
both derived themes from a common fund 
of subjects current in late Gerzean. 

The ships of the bottom row of the ob- 
verse of the Gebel el-‘Arak handle (Fig. 5, 
C) belong to the general type known on 
the pots and on the Hierakonpolis paint- 
ing. Like the boats of the wall, their oars 
are omitted, probably for the sake of clar- 
ity and to conserve space. This trait is 
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TABLE 1 


Publication Grave No. 


Amrah 

Amrah b227 
Armant I 1573 
Harageht 457 
Most. 1648 
Bad. Civil. 102 
Bad. Civil. 1647 
Most. 11744 


Bad. Civil. 
Dios 


Dios. B191 
Dios. B408 
Gerzeh ? 


Abusir 7g5 
Abusir . 
Abusir 4602 


REAP, Vol. XIX 
(Brooklyn tomb 


60-70 58 50’s 
57-58 50’s 
55-58 50's 
53-59 50's 
44-61 50’st 
52-61? 50's 
56-73 50's 


66 

56? Beigaben not listed 

57° Beigaben not listed 
aad eds Knife found in 5 
graves; no grave 
nos. or Bet 
lis 

’s@ 

50’s?** 

..|.........| Pottery identified + 
by H. Kantor 


group) and 3 flint knives 
date group to 
50's 
Nubia,1908-9,Vol.I | Cem. 89; grave} Reisner: “‘Early|......... ? 
768 Dynastic” 
Bad. Civil. Hemamieh “Middle Pre- |......... 
Area 5 (3ft.)} dynastic’’ 


*H. Kantor feels that at ae ye Petrie’s early 
date must be accepted on the f the W 3 type 
how reported to be found in the oor She points out, 
wever, the presence of a pot fairly similar in shape 

3 (Abusir, Pl. XLV, 2), which was found in con- 

hy with a slimmer definitely late Gerzean form and 
Suggests the bility that 3 may have a later his- 

y. Thus the Amrah knife from b35 may not neces- 

ly be earlier than others of the same type. De- 

te its unusual breadth, this knife has the same fas- 
ious retouch as other knives of this type and to my 
mind must belong to the same general period. 

+ R. Engelbach, Harageh (London, 1923). 

t The only other objects in this grave are thirteen 
limestone marbles, a carnelian bead, and a V-forked 
flint lance. The two flint implements therefore date 
the grave. The V-forked flint lance is found through- 
out the Gerzean, but most of the dated examples are 

Gerzean. In this case, where the V-forked lance 
is found in context with the ‘ L—-. 5 flaked knife, I 
should certainly consider the group late Gerzean with 
a8.D. in the 50's. 


§A W 43m pot is the only other object in this 
grave. Brunton remarks that the knife is a “‘late ex- 
ample of 8S.D. 57-66"' and apparently dates the grave 
by the knife, using the range of 8.D. 57-66 which 

e erroneously to this type of knife (see n. 
p. I do not new what Brunton means py “late ex- 
ample."’ The knife as shown (Bad. Civil., LVII, 2) 
does not have the meticulous flaking exhi aitoited on the 
knife from Dios., grave B217, Pl. VII (S.D. given as 
66, probable date in the 50's), but does compare favor- 
abiy Dios., B408 (S.D. 57), and Dies., B19l 
(8.D. 56?), both shown on Pl. Vii. I think the less 


perfect flaking of -— Bad. Civil. knife is to be attrib- 
definitely not to be bound up 


uted to the artisan and 


with any change in time. On the 4 of the pot and 
the knife, this grave wy eupectaty Se assigned to the 
late Gerzean or the 8.D. 

|| This grave, in a superbly flaked knife 
(Déios., Pl. VIL, B217), contained twenty-four pots of 
type R 85H, one pot of ty ype L 40, and one squat-col- 
lared stone jar with tubu lugs (ibid., Pl. LX, 1). 
A Kantor, on the ceramic evidence and the stone 

jar, the grave in Gerzean, a time range 
which is also indicated by the knife. Grave B217 is ap- 
parently the only grave excavated b A Petrie and given 
a late date by him (Le., after the 8 50's) which also 
contains one of these knives. Therefore, when Petrie 

ves a range of S.D. 57-66 for the “‘serially’’ flaked 
nife (ibid., p. 24), it is assuredly this grave B217, 
with its fine example, w is responsible for his ex- 
popttag the time range of this type of knife into the 
.D. 8. 

€ Grave 10cl is said to contain one bow! with red 
rim, three ‘“‘gewdhnliche"’ bowls, two wavy-handled 
pots. and six ‘“‘gewdhnliche"’ pots, none of which is il- 
ustrated. However, in addition, it contains an excel- 
lent knife 4 Pl. X XIX, No. 271), a decorated 
eS (ibid., XII, No. 47), and a stone vase (ibid., 

XIl, No 183). On the basis of the partial evi- 
dence shown (the decorated pot and the stone vase), 
H. Kantor places the group in the late Gerzean. 

** Grave 46a2 contains, in addition to the fine 
knife (Abusir, Pl. XXIX, No. 263), two bowls, five 
ts, and thirteen pots, 

e register. Of the pottery, only a 
grayish Black ‘polisined bow! is shown (ibid., Pl 
No. 107). There are no exact comparisons _ ‘his 
deep bowl in the C a one is pictured 
in Most., Pl. XXXIV bow! 
coming from grave 1692 ys 8 57-58 
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not completely without parallel on the 
pottery, for a Decorated vessel from Gebel 
Silseleh shows two boats without oars and 
with only a single medianly placed cabin, 
on top of which are peculiar standards 
(Fig. 5, D).*? The boats on the handle 
are unique in that they have an ox or 
gazelle head fastened at the prow. Two 
peculiar pots of the Leiden Collection of- 
fer possible parallels. In view of the 
strangeness of these Leiden pots and their 
unknown provenience, their authenticity 
must be left open to doubt. However, 
part of the predynastic pots in Leiden are 
from Gebelein,®* a site that has yielded 
many peculiar but genuine objects, and 
this may be the explanation of the unique 
character of the two pots in question. One 
of them is a thick-walled, shouldered jug 
with triangular lugs, covered with a red 
slip and then painted with thick red pig- 
ment. On the belly of the jar is shown a 
boat without oars and with gazelle heads 
fastened to both the stern and the prow 
(Fig. 5, F). In the middle of the boat 
stands a woman schematically construct- 
ed out of a triangle, a type of rendering 
not unknown on more orthodox pots.* 
The other Leiden pot is a rather squat 
barrel form and shows a boat in which 
only the prow ends in a reversed gazelle’s 
head. A schematic cabin contains an 
equally schematic woman (Fig. 5, @).”° 

*7 Annales, IV (1903), 219, Fig. 6; ef. also von Bis- 


sing, Cat. gén.,"" Vol. LXVI, pp. 
28-29, Pl. V, No. 18805. 

ts P. A. A. Boeser et al., Beschreibung der aegypt- 
ischen Sammlung des Niederladndischen Reichsmuseums 
der Altertimer in Leiden: die Denkmdler des Alten 
Reiches, p. 5. 


*? Jbid., Pl. I, 18. It is interesting to note that 
shouldered jars with triangular lugs tend to bear pe- 
culiar painting. It is a pot of this form from Gebel 
Silseleh that bears the boat already cited above (Fig. 
5, D) and has, in addition, unique depictions of fight- 
ing gazelles. Corpus, D 50 B, has a woman shaped 
like the female of the Leiden pot. The fine pot with 
boat scenes in the Metropolitan Museum is also an 
example of this shouldered and lugged type. 

7 Boeser, op. cit., Pl. Il, 3. For boats with animal 
heads in dynastic times cf. Bull. del’ Inst. Fr. arch. or., 
XIX (1922), 50-54, and Annales, XXXIII (1933), 
220-21. 


This design had already occurred in the 
round as an Amratian clay boat mode! 
now in the University College collection, 
It shows a papyrus boat, in the middle of 
which is a semicircular cabin made of 
matting. Inside sits a beaked female fig- 
ure, also of clay (Fig. 5, E).” The rest of 
the surface of the second Leiden pot shows 
rows of S’s, ruminants, and birds in the 
normal Decorated style. The boat of the 
Gebel Silseleh jar (Fig. 5, D), with its sin- 
gle cabin, provides a distant parallel to 
this Leiden vessel. Thus the representa- 
tions on the two Leiden pots appear to fit 
in with other prehistoric objects, and so 
it is quite probable that they do form au- 
thentic parallels to the Gebel el-Arak 
boats. If so, these two painted animal- 
headed boats help to tie the depictions on 
the handle into a Gerzean milieu. 
Another noteworthy feature of the 
Gebel el-‘Arak boats is to be found in their 
cabins. These have an upper booth the 
shape of which is similar to the hieroglyph 
for the Upper Egyptian shrine (#7). The 
upper decks of ships in the Hierakonpolis 
mural and on the Metropolitan and Bis- 
sing pots suggest this (Fig. 3, A-C), buta 
closer parallel is to be found in the cabin 
of a Decorated pot from Diospolis (Fig. 5, 
B).” The fact that comparisons can be 
made between the carvings of the handle 
and the pot-painting corroborates the date 
of late Gerzean already arrived at on the 
basis of the flint blade type and the rela- 
tionship with the Hierakonpolis painting. 
The Gebel el-‘Arak handle has always 
stood in isolation as the only example of a 
handle with complex design involving hu- 
man figures. A second knife of unknown 


™ Preh. Eg., Pl. VII, 17; Ancient Egypt, XVIII 
(1933), 11, No. 45; plate opp. p. 65. Cf. Altertamer Il, 
Pl. XIV, 64, for another model ship with one medianly 
placed cabin. A definitely forged painting of a ge 
metric woman standing inside a cabin is published by 
Brunton in Annales, XXXIV (1934), 150, Fig. 1. 

™ Winkler, Rock Drawings of Southern Uppe 
Egypt, Vol. I, Pl. XXXV; Dios., Pl. XVI, 42. Cf. 
Gardiner, An Egyptian Grammar, p. 482, sign list 
(O 19). 
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provenience, given to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1926 by Howard Car- 
ter, suggests that a number of such carved 
handles with varied representations once 
existed.”* The flint blade belongs to the 
same ripple flaked class as that of the 
Gebel el-‘Arak knife. The handle, 12.2 
em. long, is greatly injured, and most of 
the original surface of the ivory has been 
destroyed. On the side without boss (PI. 
X, A), the design appears to have been 
arranged in three registers, but only parts 
of the top and bottom rows are preserved. 
The top register shows parts of five male 
figures marching to the left, three of which 
are preserved to the waist (Fig. 10, D). 
In their left hands they hold short staves 
with a crook at the top extending over 
their shoulders. Enough remains of two of 
them to show that they hold curved 
sticks of uncertain length in their right 
hands. At the tip of the knife handle is a 
series of unintelligible straight vertical 
lines. The only parallel for the file of men 
which is offered by the Decorated ware is 
a sherd from grave 3759 (S.D. 39-44) at 
Badari (Fig. 10, A)."* This is a small 
piece of a hippopotamus theriomorph, the 
tail of which is still preserved. On the 
sherd three men sally forth to the chase, 
carrying their harpoons, and these same 
weapons fill the rest of the field. Appar- 
ently, the theme of a file of men was not 
entirely unknown in the Decorated reper- 
toire. The Hierakonpolis painting gives 
us another example of the file theme in a 
Gerzean milieu. According to Green, the 
two male figures of the cross-wall F (Fig. 
10, B) were part of a “procession” of men 


™ No. 26.241.1. Dr. Ann Perkins first drew this 
object to our attention. Mr. Ambrose Lansing has 
given permission for its publication, and both he and 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Phillips have very kindly answered 
questions concerning the knife. The object itself is at 
present unavailable for study, and all the remarks 
made here are based on photographs supplied by the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum authorities. 


™ Bad. Civil., Pl. LIV, 15. 
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that covered F and possibly the adjoining 
small end of the partition E (ef. Fig. 1).” 

The men of the Metropolitan file ap- 
pear to be equipped with two types of 
curved sticks. In later times two different 
crooked staffs, the | (‘wt) and the { (hq), 
were distinguished in representations and 
in hieroglyphs. The former appears to be 
the simple shepherd’s stick with a crook 
at the top and was used as an ideogram for 
small cattle. The latter, presumably de- 
veloped from the same utilitarian staff, is 
characterized by the torsion of the crook 
away from the main axis of the stick and, 
in addition, is generally shorter than the 
‘wt. The hq3t stick became the ideogram 
for scepter and by the Middle Kingdom 
had to a great extent replaced the ‘wt both 
in writing and in representations, al- 
though there was often considerable con- 
fusion of the two types.” A very interest- 
ing ethnological parallel is provided by 
the modern pastoral nomads inhabiting 
the deserts surrounding Egypt, who pos- 
sess two kinds of crooked sticks. The 
short selame, besides its use in controlling 
the flocks, is serviceable in killing snakes. 
Newberry cites it as a parallel for the 
hq3t. The maharakht is a longer stick and 
has been described as sometimes attaining 
a length of over twenty feet. The crook 
at the end is useful in cutting and pulling 
down branches for the cattle to eat.” 
Newberry correlates this long staff with 


% Hier. I1, Pl. LX XIX, p. 21. 

* For history of the staves cf. A. C. Mace and 
H. E. Winlock, The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, pp. 
85-86; A. Gardiner, An Egyptian Grammar, p. 495, 
sign list (S 38, 39); and G. Jéquier, Les Frises d' objets 
des sarcophages du Moyen Empire, pp. 169-73. For re- 
cent discussion of the h¢?t see G. D. Hornblower in 
Man, XLI (1941), 101; Man, XLIII (1943), 31-32. 


™ Such long staffs are depicted occasionally in 
Egyptian tombs. A fragment from the mastaba of 
Nefermaat at Medum shows it held by a man bring- 
ing the cattle to be inspected (Petrie, Medum, PI. 
XXVIII, 1; described as a ‘‘pennant on a standard”’ 
by W. 8. Smith, J/ZA, XXIII [1937], 18). At Beni 
Hasan it is held by a herdsman, and another uses it 
to cut down branches for his goats (Newberry, Beni 
Hasan, Vol. I, Pil. XIV, No. 17 (Khety]; Pl. XX XI, 
No. 29 [Baqt I)). 
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the ‘wt, although the latter is depicted 
with varying lengths.” 

The curved sticks still to be seen in the 
right hands of the men on the Metro- 
politan handle are paralleled in the Deco- 
rated ware (Fig. 8, F—H)" and on the 
Hierakonpolis wall (Fig. 10, B, C). They 
are simple shepherd’s crooks and may be 
correlated with the ‘wt staff, despite the 
fact that some of the examples appear to 
be fairly short. In a few cases the Gerzean 
sticks are acutely bent at the top (Figs. 8, 
M-N; 10, B), and this possibly connects 
up with the shape of the sign when it ap- 
pears in the First Dynasty as on a sealing 
of Azib and in inscriptions scratched on 
stone vases of Qa (Fig. 7, A).8° The form 
with rounded crook occurs occasionally 
throughout the Old Kingdom (Fig. 7, 
C).™ Itis carried by the king in the course 
of the Sed festival® and is held by various 
deities.** In one Middle Kingdom sar- 
cophagus it is still shown (Fig. 7, D), 


though it has usually been replaced by the 
hq3t.** A possible primitive equivalent is 
carried by a herdsman.* Actual models 
of the ‘wt stave have been found in Middle 
Kingdom tombs. 


78 JEA, XV (1929), 84-85. 

7 AJSL, XXXIX (1922-23), 123, Fig. 7; E. D. 
Ross, The Art of Egypt through the Ages, p. 94, Fig. 3 
(right); Altertamer I, p. 150, Fig. 58. Cf. also Reallexi- 
kon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. I, Pl. XV (Berlin), 19120 = 
Abusir, p. 21, Fig. 5; Pl. XII, 31. 


8 Royal Tombs I, Pls. XXVI, 60; VIII, 13, 14; LX, 
3 = Fig. 7, A; cf. Griffith, Royal Tombs I, p. 40. 


81 N. de Garis Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep, 
Vol. I, Pl. XIII, 281; cf. also ibid., Vol. II, Pl. XVIII; 
Newberry, Bersheh, Vol. I, Pl. XVII. 


% Von Bissing, Re Heiligtum des Kénigs Ne-woser- 
re, Vol. II, Titelblatt and passim. Cf. Jéquier, op. cit., 
p. 170 with n. 7. 

83 Jequier, op. cit., p. 170, nn. 5, 6; Davies, Ptah- 
hetep, Vol. I, p. 15, Pl. IV, 22 (God of Busiris on the 
sacred perch). 


84 Jéquier, op. cit., p. 169, Fig. 433 and n. 3. 


8% P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, Vol. I, Pil. XXX, 
4th register from bottom; No. 3 (Khnemhotep III; 
herding cranes). 


% J. de Morgan, Dahchour, Vol. II, p. 46, Fig. 105; 
Gautier and Jéquier, Fouilles de Licht, p. 87, Fig. 97. 
Probably also Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Seneb- 
tisi, Pl. XXIX, A. 
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The circular crook of the staff carried 
over the shoulders of the men of the 
Metropolitan handle forms a heel at the 
point where it joins the straight handle, 
This staff, which at present remains with- 
out any predynastic parallel, appears to be 
the hq3t. As a hieroglyph the form, with a 
fairly well-rounded crook, ‘is scratched on 
a slate vase fragment from the tomb of 
Meretneith (Fig. 7, B).*7 The Old King. 
dom hieroglyphs (Fig. 7, E—G) have less 
pronounced crooks than the late Gerzean 
and First Dynasty examples.** The hg 
is painted in a number of different forms 
on the Middle Kingdom sarcophagi (Fig. 
7, H-N), one of which has a heel possibly 
analogous to the prehistoric form (Fig. 7, 
M).** Models of it were placed in tombs.” 
Thus it is very probable that on the Met- 
ropolitan knife we already have represent- 
ed as distinct forms the two different types 
of crooked staves, “wt and hq3. 

It seems certain that, allowing for the 
completion of the striding men at the top, 
there is room for only one register in the 
middle of the obverse, but nothing is pre- 
served. In the bottom row seven indi- 
viduals squat in a bent-forward pose (Pl. 
X, Fig. 11, A). They bend their right 
knees in a vertical position, and on them 
they rest their left hands. Unfortunately, 
the right arms and heads have been de- 
stroyed. Some indistinct remains of cary- 
ing occur at the beginning of the row. 
These figures provide a welcome analogy 
for the hitherto unparalleled three squat- 
ting women (Fig. 11, D) and the squatting 
steersman (Fig. 8, M) of the Hierakon- 

8? Royal Tombs I, Pl. V, 2. Cf. Hilda Petrie, Zgyp- 
tian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasties, Pl. 


XXXII, 749, where this sign has been copied differ- 
ently. 

88 Petrie, Medum, Pls. X, XXVIII, 6 ( = Fig. 7, 2); 
Davies, Ptahhetep I, Pl. XVI, 358 ( =Fig. 7, F); Mur- 
ray, Saqgara Mastabas, Vol. I, Pl. XX XIX, 66 (tomb 
of Seker-khabau; Fig. 7, @). 

8* Jéquier, Frises d’ objets, p. 171, Figs. 440-45, No. 
444 with a heel. 

%° J. de Morgan, Dahchour, Vol. I, pp. 96, 109 
Figs. 225, 253. 
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polis painting, who likewise have their 
legs doubled up under them. Since the 
outlines of the lower limbs are given on 
the Metropolitan handle, as in the hiero- 
glyph for man ¥* as opposed to that 
for woman 4, we probably have here a 
row of men sitting quietly, in contrast to 
the Hierakonpolis women, who hold some- 
thing in their hands and appear to be en- 
gaged in some activity. 

Such late Gerzean figures are the earli- 
est examples of a motive that occurs next 
in the round. Two statues found near the 
great deposit of archaic objects at Hiera- 
konpolis and most probably of First Dy- 
nasty date, show a man resting both hands 
on his knees (Fig. 11, B)™ in the same 
pose. An ivory figure from Abydos, found 
in a deposit of First Dynasty objects, 
shows a woman with both knees resting 
on the ground (Fig. 11, C)® in a posture 
like that of the Hierakonpolis women. 
Thus the Metropolitan handle and the 
Hierakonpolis painting may be shown to 
be forebears of First Dynasty works. 

The other side of the Metropolitan 
handle (Pl. X, B) bears a pierced boss 
like that of the Gebel el-‘Arak knife. By 
analogy with that well-preserved example 
we would expect to find here, too, a scene 
of animal life of less regular composition 
than the obverse. Unfortunately, the 
original surface of this side has been al- 
most completely destroyed, and it is only 
with the utmost reservation that we may 
venture to suggest possible analogies for 
the few remaining traces. On the top 
edge above the boss remain a pair of horns 
curving down, and these seem to be identi- 
cal with the horns of a barbary sheep that 
is pursued by a spotted leopard on the ob- 
verse of the Small Hierakonpolis palette.” 
A little farther to the right of these horns 


" Hier. I, Pl. (1; Hier, 11, Pl. I, p. 35. 


"Abydos Il, Pl. III, 21 = William Stevenson 
Smith, Ancient Egypt as Represented in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, p. 18, Fig. 5 (middle). 


Hier. Pl. XXVAII (right). 
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the handle shows traces of what appears 
to be a human head. At the upper tip 
there seems to be a curious pattern, con- 
sisting of an oval having a long crossbar, 
with two short bars placed horizontally to 
the long bar on one side. The Hierakon- 
polis painting suggests what may be a 
possible solution to the identity of this 
oval. On the upper-left section of the 
wall, in one of two ovals, a quadruped has 
been caught, while the other appears to 
have crossbars laid on or under it. Unfor- 
tunately, here, too, the details are un- 
clear.** It is possible that this fragmen- 
tary design on the Metropolitan handle 
represented a trap. These hazy, incom- 
plete details are all that remain of the ani- 
mated scene that was probably once dis- 
played by the boss side. 

Despite the incomplete state of this new 
handle, it is of great importance, for it 
shows the variety of scenes that could oc- 
cur on knife handles and suggests that the 
Gebel el-‘Arak handle was by no means 
unique in its representation of human be- 
ings engaged in a number of activities. In 
addition, the Metropolitan knife possesses 
probable links with the Decorated mo- 
tives, on the one hand, and with the Hier- 
akonpolis painting, on the other. This, 
taken in conjunction with the character 
of the flint blade, proves the Metropolitan 
handle to be another link in the evidence 


interrelating the various art works of the 


later predynastic period, and placing them 
within late Gerzean. 


CARVINGS WITH ANIMALS 

Files of animals arranged according to 
a definite pattern appear on the Brook- 
lyn, Pitt-Rivers, and Carnarvon ivory 
knife handles and on the Theodore Davis 
comb. In a detailed study of these works 
Bénédite has shown that they share com- 
mon characteristics and are based on a 
formula, the fullest form of which is ex- 


Ibid., Pl. LXXVI. 
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emplified on the Brooklyn handle,® which 
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he therefore considers to be the earliest of 
the lot. The Pitt-Rivers handle and the 
Davis comb*’ adhere closely to the pat- 
tern of the Brooklyn handle, though in an 
abbreviated form. The flat side of the 
Carnarvon ivory departs considerably 
from the pattern, and the boss side shows 
an animated scene comparable to the boss 
side of the Gebel el-‘Arak handle. For 
these reasons Bénédite considers that the 
Carnarvon handle was made later than 
the first three animal carvings and that it 
is contemporary with the Gebel el-‘Arak 
knife.** 

Unfortunately, only the Brooklyn han- 
dle has a definite provenience and a grave 
group. In. 1908 the Brooklyn Museum 
sent Henry de Morgan to Egypt, where, 
during the months of January-March, he 
traveled up and down the Nile between 
Esneh and Gebel Silseleh, making sound- 
ings and excavating propitious sites.** At 
Abu Zedan, a cemetery on the west side of 


% JEA, Vol. V (1918), Pl. XXXIV; cf. pp. 225-36. 
The features cited by Bénédite are: (1) The animals 
are usually arranged by species, each kind occupying 
arow. (2) However, dogs and fish appear at the ends 
of rows; a heron closes the files of large-beaked waders. 
(3) The number of rows is variable, but the kind of ani- 
mal contained in them is not. (4) The animals shown 
do not include all the large fauna but only a rather 
limited group. (5) Rows of ruminants and carnivores 
always alternate. (6) Vultures holding their prey, ele- 
phants trampling on a pair of serpents, and the giraffe 
associating with the waders are always pictured, even 
if there is only room for a single representative of each 
of the themes. (7) These three themes are always 
placed in the upper part of the decorated object, 
whereas the row showing a characteristic but un- 
identified animal is placed at the bottom. 

%* This was bought by Greville Chester in 1891 and 
is said to come from Sheyk Hamadeh near Sohag. 
First published in Nagada, Pl. LXXVII (top). Cf. 
also Prim. Art, pp. 69-70, Fig. 35. 

9? Prim. Art, pp. 74, 78, Figs. 44, 45; JE A, Vol. V 
(1918), Pl. XX XIII. 

8 JEA, V (1918), 1-15, Pls. I, Il. No proven- 
ience; now in the Metropolitan Museum. Bénédite 
points out that the waders take precedence over the 
elephant file which is reduced to a single figure placed 
at the end of a line. The number of rows is greatly re- 
duced; the figures are much larger than on the other 
animal ivories and thus more comparable to the com- 
position of the Gebel el-‘Arak handle. 


% Annales, XII (1912/13), 25 ff. 
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the Nile about halfway between Edfu and 
Gebel Silseleh, he excavated a number of 
burials. Grave 32 of this cemetery, a ree- 
tangular pit with rounded corners measur- 
ing 1.801.55X1.35 meters, contained a 
loosely contracted skeleton (Fig. 12). 
Close to the hands were found a broken 
stone armlet (Fig. 12, Z) and three ripple 
flaked flint knives (Fig. 12, F), the small- 
est of which was equipped with the fa- 
mous handle.’ The pots accompanying 
the burial cannot be classified with ac- 
curacy, owing to Henry de Morgan’s in- 
adequate publication of the grave. Never- 
theless, some of them are comparable to 
dated forms. Two wavy-handled jars 
(Fig. 12, A, B) are similar to W 22 (S.D. 
52-58) and W 41 (S.D. 58-63, 63, 64). 
Next to them was a fine red polished 
bowl (Fig. 12, C), possibly comparable to 
P 24 or L 12 and 14, forms common in 
Gerzean and lasting until the First Dy- 
nasty. The three pots in front of the face 
(Fig. 12, D) cannot be identified. A jar of 
coarse red ware (Fig. 12, L) is like R 86 D 
(S.D. 38-57) and R86f (S.D. 51-57). 
The two jars shown in Figure 12, J, are 
probably related types. Figure 12, K, is 
similar to R 81d (S.D. 56-71) and R8l 
(S8.D. 50, 38-67), though it may have been 
a somewhat squatter form than these. 
The serpentine, wavy-handled jar (Fig. 
12, H) finds good parallels in examples 
from Gerzeh of 8.D. 58-62 and 52-66.'" 
Double bird-headed slate palettes (Fig. 
12, G) range from Gerzean into the First 
Dynasty and are thus not helpful in dat- 
ing the grave. A final important criterion 
of date is derived from the flint blades, 
which belong to the type shown by Linda 
Braidwood to be typical of late Gerzean. 
Despite the long ranges of some of the 
types, the contents of the tomb, when 
taken together, show definitely that the 


1 REAP, XIX (1909), 272-73, 273-74, Figs. 132- 
33; p. 280, Fig. 141. 


101 Gerzeh, Pl. VIII, 2. 
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grave must have been made in the S.D. 
50’s range. 

Before continuing the discussion of the 
dating of the animal monuments, two 
gold objects, one of which was found in a 
recorded grave, should be mentioned. 
The Cairo Museum possesses a flint knife 
equipped with a gold handle, said to come 
from Gebel Tarif.'” Like the Gebel el- 
‘Arak and Carnarvon ivories, its repre- 
sentation illustrates the predatory aspects 
of nature. A spotted leopard, a lion, a 
dog, and a winged griffin pursue their 
prey, and the remaining space is filled by 
four-leaved rosettes. The designs are in- 
cised in the gold, and various parts of the 
animal’s bodies are emphasized by in- 
cised dotted squares, chevrons, and cross- 
hatchings. On the other side of the handle 
isa design of two intertwined snakes with 
the spaces filled by rosettes, a pattern 
showing the Mesopotamian influence cur- 
rent at this epoch. 

A gold mace handle found in grave 1 of 
Cemetery 137 near Seyala in Nubia is an- 
other representative of the animal monu- 
ments (Fig. 13).'% The rich grave con- 
tained a series of black-mouthed bowls 
and pots (a class of pottery that possibly 
begins in Nubia as early as the Amratian 
period),'°* a shallow black-polished bowl, 
and a blackish incised pot. A small red 
polished spherical pot occurs in Gerzean 
and persists into the First Dynasty. More 
distinctive is a red slipped bottle with 
rounded base and wide, long neck, a varia- 


1 Recherches I, p. 115, Fig. 136; Recherches Il, p. 
266, Pl. V; Archaic Objects, No. 14265; Currelly, Stone 
Implements, “Cairo, Cat. gén.,"" Vol. LXIX, No. 
64737; Mon. Piof, XXII (1916), 2. Bought by the 
Cairo Museum in 1896. Recherches I, p. 114, men- 
tions a similar blade the end of which was covered with 
chloride of gold, showing that the gold Gebel Tarif 
handle was not unique. 


1% Nubia, 1910-11, pp. 204-8, Fig. 8; Pl. XVIII, 
ec. This mace handle was stolen from the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo in 1920. 

Junker, “Bericht tiber die Grabungen der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Wien auf den Fried- 
hifen von El-Kubanieh Siid,”” Denkschriften der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. Kl., 
LXII (1919), 56-57 with n. 1. 
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tion of a type that occurs in stone and 
clay at the beginning of the First Dy- 
nasty.'® Two stone vases are not paral- 
leled in Egypt. Two double bird-headed 
palettes are like Egyptian forms having a 
range of Gerzean to the First Dynasty. 
The quartz and granite palettes are like 
those that appear sporadically in Egypt 
from Gerzean upward. The axes, adzes, 
harpoon, and leaf-shaped flaying(?) knife 
all have some parallels in Gerzean. In ad- 
dition, however, there was found a round- 
topped adz, a definitely First Dynasty 
type not found in predynastic times.'* 
Thus, the burial must, without question, 
belong to the period of the First Dynasty. 

The grave contained two complete 
maces. The handles themselves were 
probably of wood covered by thin gold 
tubes, and they were topped by pear- 
shaped mace heads. The larger handle 
was completely covered by horizontal 
ribbing, which also occurred on the lower 
part of the smaller one. On the rest of 
the smaller gold tube, ten animals are 
worked in relief. The background is 
beaten down and the details of the figures 
are incised (Fig. 13). Despite the great 
abbreviation of the depiction made neces- 
sary by the narrow limits of the gold tube, 
the handle still demonstrates relation- 
ships both with the Brooklyn, Pitt-Rivers, 
and Davis ivories, on one hand, and with 
the Carnarvon and Gebel Tarif handles, 
on the other. The top group on the Nu- 
bian mace handle, comprising an elephant 
treading on two snakes, stands as a repre- 
sentative of the rows showing this same 
subject that are always found on the top 
of the sides without boss on the Brooklyn, 
Pitt-Rivers, and Davis ivories. The next 
two animals are a giraffe and a wader that 
are still associated together as far as the 
space will permit, as on the animal-file 


18 Tarkhan II, Pl. XX XI, 95 8; Abusir, Pls. LIII, 
22; LVII, 2, 24; Hier. I, Pl. XXXI, 2. 


1% Tarkhan I, Pl. V, 15, 25, 28, 29; Tombs of the 
Courtiers, Pl. IV, 5, 


7, 8; Royal Tombs LI, Pl. VI, 23. 
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ivories. Below the wader are three rumi- 
nants that must substitute for the rows of 
animals on the ivories. Then comes a lion 
following a deer, reminiscent of the Car- 
narvon and Gebel Tarif handles, even 
though the carnivore is not aggressive. At 
the bottom are a leopard and most prob- 
ably a hyena. Although in composition 
the mace handle is closer to the Brooklyn 
pattern, in technique and style it is identi- 
cal with the Gebel Tarif handle; however, 
Firth notes that the execution of the mace 
handle is much finer than that of the knife 
handle. This similarity is to be expected, 
since both objects are goldsmith’s work. 
There are a number of identical character- 
istics. The segmentation of the bodies of 
the animals into plain and patterned por- 
tions is the same. Herringbone design is 
used to indicate the manes of the lions. 
Dotted squares are used on the hind- 
quarters of an animal on the Gebel Tarif 
handle and on both the hindquarters and 
shoulders of one of the mace-handle ani- 
mals. The Gebel Tarif leopard is simply 
spotted, whereas the Nubian leopard has 
spots formed by a circle inclosing several 
dots. However, the Nubian elephant is 
covered by simple dots. The rather 
coarse crosshatching of some of the Gebel 
Tarif animals does not recur in Nubia. 
The adherence of the Nubian mace 
handle to some of the canons of the Brook- 
lyn pattern and the stylistic identity with 
the Gebel Tarif handle rule out any possi- 
bility that the mace handle was made in 
the time of the First Dynasty, the period 
in which the burial took place. This ob- 
ject, too, must belong to the same period 
as the other animal monuments. 
Unfortunately, the Nubian grave group 
does not give any evidence of the period 
when the animal monuments were made. 
The criteria available at present, other 
than typological, consist only of the Abu 
Zedan grave group and the comparison of 
the blades with other flints from dated 


contexts.'” Bénédite’s arrangement of 
the ivories in a typological sequence end- 
ing with the Carnarvon and Gebel el. 
‘Arak handles dated to 8.D. 60 has al- 
ready been summarized. He assumed that 
the typological sequence of the ivories is 
equivalent to their actual chronological 
distribution, which would make the 
Brooklyn ivory and the derivative Davis 
comb and Pitt-Rivers handle earlier than 
the Carnarvon and Gebel el-<Arak ivories, 
However, we have aiready seen that the 
Gebel el-‘Arak handle, on the evidence of 
the blade and by comparisons with the 
Hierakonpolis painting and the Decorated 
ware, is not necessarily dated precisely to 
S.D. 60 but has a possible range of, rough- 
ly, 50-60. In addition, the tomb group of 
the Brooklyn handle possesses approxi- 
mately the same range as that assigned to 
the Gebel el-‘Arak handle. The blades of 
the Brooklyn, Gebel el-‘Arak, Pitt-Riv- 
ers,'° Gebel Tarif, and, undoubtedly, also 
of the Metropolitan knife are all of the 
same type, and Linda Braidwood can dis- 


1°? The animal monuments show practically no co- 
incidences with the Decorated ware or other normal 
products of Gerzean. The group of the vulture tearing 
a snake, found on the Pitt-Rivers and Brooklyn han- 
dies (Fig. 9, F, G), does recur on the tall jar in the 
British Museum, already cited for its foreign boat, 
although here the vulture has changed into the 
flamingo, the common bird of the pots (Fig. 9, 4; 
Studies I, Pl. XIII, 1). A small ivory amulet from 
grave 21d8 at Abusir el-Melegq is a vulture in the pose 
of tearing its prey, although no snake is shown (Fig. 9, 
J; Abusir, Pl. XXXV, 375). This motif lasted on 
until the beginning of the First Dynasty, for it is 
found on a carved tube in Berlin that appears to be- 
long to that date (Fig. 9, K; Altertamer II, p. 80, Fig. 
56). The crested bird of the Hierakonpolis wall (Fig. 
9, C) is probably the crested ibis that ends the row of 
birds on the Brooklyn and Pitt-Rivers ivories (Fig. 9, 
D) and is to be found on carvings from the Main De 
posit at Hierakonpolis (Fig.9, = Hier. 1, Pl. XII,1; 
cf. also Pls. XIV [bottom], XVI, 1, 2, 4). A Decorated 
bird with a double crest (Fig. 9, A) is probably paral- 
leled by a bird of the Pitt-Rivers handle (Fig. 9, 8). 
An undated palette with the incised figures of ibex, @ 
hyena, and a spotted leopard (AAA, Vol. IV [1911/ 
12], Pl. XXIV, 2) shows us the kind of raw material 
out of which we must imagine the animal-file pattern 
to have developed. 

108 Nagada, p. 51, Petrie says that the blade of the 
Pitt-Rivers knife is like that shown ibid., Pl. LX XIV, 
86. 
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cern no chronological differences among 
them. She has also shown that the blade 
of the University College knife,’ while 
typologically a late degenerate form of the 
fine ripple flaked specimens, was actually 
produced contemporaneously with the 
spectacularly worked flints. The design 
on one side of the University College knife 
handle, which is duplicated by a frag- 
mentary handle in Berlin,"® contains only 
three animals and thus stands in the same 
typological relation to the animal carving 
of the ivories with many animal files as the 
rough blade does to the ripple flaking. On 
the other side of both these small knife 
handles are shown twining snakes and 
rosettes, as on the Gebel Tarif handle. 
Thus there is no reason to doubt that 
these reduced handles were carved in the 
same general epoch as the Brooklyn han- 
dle and the other animal monuments. 
Bénédite lays great stress on the break- 
ing-up of the animal files and the appear- 
ance of animals in animated scenes. He 
assumes that such scenes mark a later 
stage of development than the plain ani- 
mal file, but this cannot be proved. It is 
to be noted that even on the Brooklyn 
handle itself the eighth file of the obverse 
and the fourth file of the boss side are end- 
ed by a dog attacking the last bull and 
sheep. The available dating evidence does 
not suggest that any chronological se- 
quence can be discerned among the han- 
dies; and, in view of the manifold dangers 
of the typological method when unsup- 
ported by other types of evidence,'" we 


 Preh. Eg., Pl. XLVIII, 3, 4. no provenience. 
"° Altertimer II, p. 82, Pl. XXII, 111, no proven- 


"! Take, for instance, Bénédite’s discussion of an 
ivory spoon from Tarkhan decorated by files of ani- 
mals walking along ground lines. He compares this 
with the carved animal files of certain ivories from 
Hierakonpolis and shows that the Tarkhan spoon ex- 
hibits closer relationships to the Gerzean animal-file 
carvings than do the Hierakonpolis pieces. Therefore, 
he considers the spoon transitional (JE A, V [1918], 
231-32). Typologically, his results may be correct, 
but the Tarkhan spoon was found in a grave dated to 
the beginning of the First Dynasty by its pottery and 


propose that the Carnarvon ivory should 
be considered as a combination of two 
types of composition, the animal files and 
interacting animal groups, both current 
in late Gerzean. 

It may seem that we have retrogressed 
from the precise results of Bénédite, who 
not only worked out a relative sequence 
for the ivories but also dated the Gebel 
el--Arak handle to 60, whereas here we 
have questioned the validity of this rela- 
tive sequence and argued that no closer 
date for the entire group can be obtained 
than late Gerzean or approximately the 
range 50-60. This change is motivated by 
the evidence which shows that these ob- 
jects form a closely connected group that 
can be located in late Gerzean but which 
in the absence of grave groups and datable 
associated objects cannot be arranged in a 
more accurate manner on typological 
grounds alone. Any dating more precise 
than this gives a misleading impression of 
an accuracy unobtainable with our pres- 
ent knowledge. It also seems possible that 
the range 50-60 may have been a fairly 
short period, for it must always be remem- 
bered that a sequence date is not equiva- 
lent to any particular unit of time. The 
developments mirrored by the materials 
representing 50-60 may have occurred in 
a length of time sufficient to cover only 
one sequence date of Amratian. 


CARVED LIMESTONE DISK 


The Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology possesses a circular, carved lime- 
stone disk of unknown provenience (PI. 
XI). It has a diameter of 11 cm. and a 
width of 2.2 cm. at the center. Aside from 
the central hole, there are two smaller 


stone jars. Thus the spoon, instead of being rather 
earlier than the Hierakonpolis pieces, as it should be if 
its typological position corresponds to its chronologi- 
cal date, in actuality belongs to the same period as the 
Hierakonpolis ivories. 

u2B. 1916. Miss Winifred E. Needler has very 
kindly supplied a photograph and details of the ob- 
ject and permitted its publication. 
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holes on one side, and possibly two others 
existed in the part now lost. The nature 
of the object is uncertain. It appears to 
be rather small for a mace head, nor does 
it have the thickness at the center requi- 
site for a disk-shaped mace head. The 
best analogy is formed by some roundels 
from the First Dynasty grave of Hemaka 
which we will consider below. The disk is 
carved in a flat and rough relief; although 
its surface has probably been consider- 
ably damaged, the workmanship was 
undoubtedly never very minute. 

Three animals are still visible on the 
disk, and when it was complete there may 
have been room for five. The design in- 
vites comparison not so much with the 
Gerzean animal monuments but with 
their descendants that are to be dated at 
the beginning of the First Dynasty. A 
carved spoon from Tarkhan, though 
worked in a different medium (ivory), is 
very close stylistically because of the dif- 
fuse, loose drawing of the animals and the 
flatness of the relief. Here and in the 
Toronto disk the designs were cut out of 
the smoothed surface and the resulting 
figures were left unmodeled. There was no 
indication of details by incision. The 
grave in which the spoon was found con- 
tained pottery and stone vases of types 
current at the beginning of the First 
Dynasty,"’ and this is the most probable 
date for the Toronto disk. In addition, a 
curved round stick from the Main De- 
posit at Hierakonpolis' is carved with 
figures like those of the Tarkhan spoon 
and reinforces the dating to the earliest 
part of the First Dynasty. Another ob- 
ject attributable to the beginning of the 
First Dynasty is a small ivory tube with- 
out provenience, now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, that shows files of animals walking 
along ground lines. Although the beasts 


118 Tarkhan I, Pls. XII, 6; XIII, 1-6; grave 1023 
(8.D. 78). 


14 Hier. I, Pl. XIII, 2. 
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are cut out in the same flat manner as ip 
the other works just enumerated, the 
carving is rather carefully done and de. 
tails have been incised.'"® 

Since the animals of the Toronto disk 
are roughly cut, they cannot be identified 
with complete certainty. The beast on the 
right is marked as a feline by its bulging 
paws, curved and tufted tail, and the nar- 
rowing of the belly at the hindquarters, 
Although the mane appears to be indi- 
cated, the head is indistinct. One foreleg 
is raised, probably for the purpose of ag- 
gression against the next animal of the row, 
now lost. The felines of the Tarkhan spoon 
and Hierakonpolis carving already cited 
provide analogies but differ in that their 
tails trail behind them instead of being 
curved up ever their backs. This feature 
is matched exactly by some of the lions of 
the Berlin carving and by a lion on one of 
the Hierakonpolis ivories (Fig. 9, W)." 
It is also paralleled by the position of the 
tail in the small lions carved in the round 
that begin in Gerzean and extend into the 
earlier part of the First Dynasty."'’ Some 
of the late Gerzean ivories provide pre- 
cedents for the pose. Two lions of the 
obverse of the Carnarvon ivory have 
raised tails." 

The two animals on the left part of the 
disk are of the same species. They have 
long and somewhat bent muzzles, ending 
in a bulbous tip, and large ears. Their 
legs do not appear to end in paws, and 
they have short, stocky bodies with 4 

Altertamer II, p. 80, Figs. 55-56; Pl. XXII, 10. 

ui Hier. I, Pl. XVI, 2. 

uu? Nagada, p. 26, Pl. LX, 12, grave 721 (8.D. 4+ 
64); Abusir, Pl. LVIII, 8, 9; Royal Tombs, II Pl. VI, 
3-4 (Zer). 

us The lion on the obverse of the Four Jackals 
palette in the Louvre carries its tail over its back in 
this manner (Prim. Art, p. 234, Fig. 173). The prick 
eared dogs of the Brooklyn, Davis, Gebel el-‘Arak, and 
Carnarvon carvings always have their tails curved 
over their backs. The pose of the forelegs of the dog 
attacking its prey on the boss side of the Carnarvo® 


ivory shows how the group of a predatory feline put 
suing its prey should be reconstructed on the Toront0 
disk. 
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rather short tail. The incomplete beast 
appears to be advancing eagerly and 
thrusting its head forward toward its com- 
panion. None of the animals of the Tar- 
khan spoon or the Berlin or Hierakonpolis 
carvings offers a parallel. The flapping 
ears and long muzzles of the beasts on the 
disk are reminiscent of some of the at- 
tributes of the Set animal, which New- 
berry has convincingly suggested to be a 
feral type of pig."* The only possible 
comparison among predynastic objects is 
asmall Amratian ivory figurine from Ma- 
hasnah that has a long snout curving 
downward, and large ears (Fig. 9, 7').*° 
On the whole, however, any equation with 
the Set animal is extremely unlikely, since 
the Toronto animals lack the peculiar 
erected tail and the square-ended ears 
characteristic of the Sha beast. The 
standards on King Scorpion’s mace head 
demonstrate that at approximately the 
time the Toronto disk was made the classi- 
cal form of the Set animal had already 
been established. 

The most likely candidate is the don- 
key, the animal with which Ayrton and 
Loat identified the ivory figurine from 
Mahasnah. In addition, an Amratian 
bowl, said to be from El-Khuzam, shows a 
donkey, characterized by a long muzzle, 
two large ears, a rather short tail, and a 
mane (Fig. 9, U). The same animal seems 
to recur on another white cross-lined 
bowl.' The donkey next appears in a de- 
tailed rendering (Fig. 9, V) on the frag- 
ut JEA, XIV (1928), 213-19. 


2° Mahasnah, Pl. XII, 2 (middle), grave H29. 


a Hier. I, Pl. XXVI C, 1 = JEA, Vol. XIV 
(1928), Pl. XVIII, 1. Among others, the aardvark has 
been suggested as a prototype fer the Set animal. The 
large ears and muzzles of the Toronto beasts are some- 
what reminiscent of those of an aardvark . However, 
the indubitable aardvarks carved on ivory plaques of 
unknown provenience and date in the University Col- 
lege Collection (Preh. Eg., Pl. II, 14, 15) underline the 
many discrepancies between the Toronto beasts and 
aardvarks. This correlation, too, is not at all prob- 
able. 


@ Altertamer I, p. 118, Fig. 36 = Fig. 9, U; p. 121, 
Pig. 42. 
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mentary “Libyan Booty” palette, prob- 
ably dating around the beginning of the 
First Dynasty and thus roughly contem- 
poraneous with the disk.’* In view of 
these parallels and since the Toronto 
beasts show features characteristic of 
donkeys, they can be best considered as 
crude figures of these animals. 

The Toronto disk, although allied to 
the carved ivories that are the successors 
of the late Gerzean animal representa- 
tions, is itself only tenuously connected 
with the predynastic works. However, 
the appearance of the motive of a carni- 
vore attacking another animal does con- 
nect the disk with the predynastic carv- 
ings, on the one hand, and with later 
works, on the other. In the Saqqara 
mastaba of Hemaka, a courtier of Den, 
was found a series of forty-four disks, 
made of various stones, copper, ivory, and 
wood and pierced by a small hole in the 
center, which had been placed in a now 
decayed wooden box together with small 
sticks. The excavator, Emery, suggests 
that they were used in some sort of a 
game."* The diameter of these roundels 
varies from 144 to 75 mm., although an 
exceptionally large disk has a diameter of 
313 mm. Thus in size the Toronto disk 
fits in with these later plaques, although 
it is thicker than any of the Hemaka speci- 
mens. It might conceivably have had a 
similar use. Most of the mid—First 
Dynasty specimens are undecorated, but 
one has a carved and inlaid representation 
of two Saluki dogs chasing and killing two 
gazelles, a picture already imbued with 
the spirit and style of the classical Egyp- 
tian hunting scenes. In conception and 
execution the Hemaka roundel is the im- 
mediate forerunner of the hunts from the 

13 Prim. Art, p. 236, Fig. 175. The difference in 
quality between this and the Toronto carving does 


not preclude contemporaneity, since excellence of 
workmanship is no criterion of date. 


14 Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, pp. 28-32, Pls. 
XII-—XIV and frontispiece. 
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tombs of Rahotep, Nefermaat, Meten, and 
Ptahhotep. The Toronto carving at the 
beginning of the First Dynasty marks a 
transitory stage between the still thor- 
oughly predynastic animal carvings of late 
Gerzean and the Hemaka roundel, the 
earliest animal relief in an unmistakably 


Egyptian style. 
THE CARVED PALETTES 


In Amratian times began the tradition 
of placing representative designs on the 
ordinary slate palettes,’ a development 
culminating in a series of elaborately 
carved palettes. The earliest group of 
these consists of the Four Jackals palette 
of the Louvre, the Small Hierakonpolis 
palette,’ and the Hunters palette,”® all 
of which share a number of important 
stylistic features with the Gebel el-‘Arak 
handle."® Accordingly, these palettes 
must belong to the same general period as 
that object—that is, to late Gerzean. 

Aside from the stylistic relationships 
with the Gebel el-‘Arak handle, there are 
only a few features connecting the palettes 
with the other products of late Gerzean 


1% Ancient Egypt, IV (1917), 31; Studies I, p. 119; 
Handbuch der Archdologie, I, 455-56. 

1s PSBA, XXVI (1904), 262-63; Mon. Piot, X 
(1903), 104-22, Pl. XI; without provenience aside 
from the fact that it was found in the house of a man 
who lived in the Damanhur in Upper Egypt. 


127 Hier. Il, Pl. XXVIII, found by Quibell in 1898 
among the objects in the large deposit in the temenos 
area. 
28 This palette is broken into three pieces. The 
fragment in the Louvre was published by Heuzey, 
Revue archéologique, Vol. XV (3d ser., 1890), Pils. 
IV-V. The two pieces in the British Museum were 
published by Budge, Classical Review, IV (1890), 32— 
23. Steindorff, in Aegyptiaca, p. 126, says that the 
palette is probably from Abydos. Cf. Prim. Art, 
p. 231, Fig. 170. 

129 Bénédite in Mon. Piot, X (1903), 105-22; Mon. 
Piot, XXII (1916), 20-26, 29-31; JE A, V (1918), 232— 
33. These characters are: (1) geometrical form of the 
eyes; (2) summary treatment of the torso; (3) absence 
of protuberance in the knees; (4) summary treatment 
of the hands; the extremities enlarged and a few 
strokes added; (5) hatchet-shaped feet; (6) flexion 
wrinkles on the shoulders of the quadrupeds; (7) hypo- 
gastric prolongation of the lions’ manes; (8) the claws 
of the carnivores arranged like the teeth of a comb; (9) 
exaggeration of detail; and (10) absence of any ground 
or water lines. 


art. The long file of armed men on the 
Hunters palette (Fig. 10, Z) is a variant 
of the same theme that we have seen on 
the Metropolitan handle, the Hierakon. 
polis painting, and the Decorated sherd 
from Badari. This last is really the closest 
parallel, for it, too, shows huntsmen sally. 
ing forth to the chase. The archers and 
the lassos of the Hunters palette are paral- 
leled on the painted wall, and another 
strong link between them is the theme of 
the attack on lions."*° A man on a Deco- 
rated pot from Amrah (Fig. 8, A) wears 
two feathers in his hair, as do some of the 
men of the Hunters palette, and the hawk 
standard that they carry occurs on some 
Decorated pots (Fig. 8, F).!*! The monot- 
onous animals of the Decorated ware do 
not parallel the lively and varied fauna of 
the palettes. Only the birds that flap their 
wings on the pots'* may be related to the 
flamingo that starts to fly on the Hunters 
and Small Hierakonpolis palettes. 


Throughout this survey of the impor- 
tant works of art of the predynastic period 
we have tried to demonstrate that they 
must be dated to late Gerzean and that 
all the different classes—the wall painting, 
the ivory carvings, and the carved pa- 
lettes—exhibit many signs of interrela- 
tionships with one another. Most impor- 
tant, they show a number of links with the 
representations of the Decorated pots, the 


13° The earliest known representation of a feline isa 
lion scratched on a pot from Nagada of 8.D. 46 
(Nagada, P|. LI, 8, grave 1685). Grave H10 at Mahasna, 
said to be earlier than 8.D. 56, contained a pot on 
which had been drawn a lion and a sign resembling 4 
““double-axe head"’ (Mahasna, p. 15). A pot-mark ap 
parently shows a lion devouring a man (Nagada, Pi. 
LI, 7, grave 1915). An undated pot comparable te 
R 81 e (S.D. 56—71) bears a number of incised animals, 
among them three felines (Altertimer I, p. 170, Fig. 
68, Pl. XVII, No. 406). A spotted leopard is incised 
with other animals on a fish-shaped palette (AAA, 
Vol. IV [1911/12], Pl. XXIV, 2). Other palettes also 
have felines scratched on them (Recherches II, p. 14, 
Figs. 510-11; Preh. Eg., Pl. XLIII, 7, m). 

181 Dios. Pl. XVI, D 41 b; AJSL, XX XIX (1922/ 
23), 123, Fig. 7. 


12 Preh, Eg., Pl. XX, D 43 G; Boeser, op. cit., PLI, 
23; AJSL, XX XIX (1922/23), 122, Fig. 6. 
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hallmark of Gerzean. In fact, the Hiera- 
konpolis painting can be regarded simply 
as a large-scale example of the work of a 
Decorated pot painter. Inaddition, the 
small amount of archeological evidence 
available for dating purposes indicates 
this same late Gerzean period. Yet these 
objects, which arise out of the Gerzean 
milieu and are so inextricably connected 
with the more ordinary products of the 
predynastic craftsmen, are at the same 
time the portents and heralds of historical 
times.'** The successors of the Gerzean 
earved ivories are those of Tarkhan and 
Hierakonpolis at the beginning of the 
First Dynasty. The Gerzean slates are 
followed by the earliest historical carv- 
ings, the Lion, the Bull, and the Narmer 
palettes.'*# 

The objects discussed here form the 
only evidence of the vital transitory 


1% The close relationship between the culture of 
the First Dynasty and Gerzean has been realized by 
Scharff, who, in a recent article, stresses the point: 
“dass im spiiten Negfde II die Reliefkunst bei 
kleinen Gegenstinden wie schiefernen Schminktafeln 
und Elfenbeingeriiten einen ausserordentlichen Auf- 
schwung nahm, der sich dann in der I. geschichtlichen 
Dynastie in unmittelbarem Anschluss vollendet. Das 
spitere Negfide II und die friithe I. Dynastie bilden, 
gerade auch was Keramik und Gebrauchsgeriite an- 
langt, durchaus eine kulturelle Einheit"’ (Historische 
Zeitechrift, CLXI [1940], 27). However, he still re- 
tains a ‘late Negade II"’ phase between ‘‘Negade II"’ 
(Gerzean) and the First Dynasty (ibid., p. 32, chart). 

4 JEA, Vol. II (1915), Pls. XIV, XV; Prim. Art, 
pp. 242-43, Figs. 181-82; Hier. I, Pl. XXIX. A small 
fragment of a similar palette showing a transfixed war- 
rior is now in the Metropolitan Museum (Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXXIV [1939], 48). 
Bénédite placed a few palettes of ill-defined position 
together in a group that he considered might be transi- 
tional between the predynastic and the First Dynasty 
palettes. Of these, the ‘“‘Libyan Booty” palette, with 
its composition of well-developed registers, should 
most probably be placed at the ning of the First 
Dynasty along with the Lion and the Bull palettes. 
The fragmentary British Museum palette, topped 
by the figure of a reclining quadruped (PSBA, Vol. 
XXII [1900], Pl. VII accompanying Legge, “Carved 
Slates"), appears to belong to the beginning of 
the First Dynasty, since a palette from Tarkhan is 
shaped into a very similar animal (Tarkhan I, Pls. I, 
5; XXIX, 27). The final representative of this group, 
the Ary Renan palette in the Louvre (Prim. Art, p. 
246, Fig. 185), is too peculiar and too fragmentary to 
allow even approximate dating. Thus it is clear that 
there is no group of palettes transitional between the 
late Gerzean and the early First Dynasty groups. 


movement out of which emerged the First 
Dynasty. If all these works, the designs 
of which contain the first stirrings of far- 
reaching changes, belong well within Ger- 
zean, though in the later part of the pe- 
riod, no important monuments are left to 
mark Semainean, yet it is this Third Pre- 
dynastic or Late Predynastic period that 
is always described as the transition be- 
tween prehistoric times and the First Dy- 
nasty. The fact that the transitory fea- 
tures must be attributed to Gerzean raises 
the question of the substantiality of the 
entire chronological subdivision that, 
under various labels, is invariably placed 
at the close of the predynastic period. At 
present it seems impossible to isolate any 
Semainean or Late Predynastic assem- 
blage, and it is most probable that this 
period is a hypostatization which should 
be abandoned. The evidence showing that 
the significant new developments occur in 
Gerzean forms an important part of any 
demonstration of the nonexistence of 
Semainean, since it is only the assignment 
to Semainean of the objects exemplifying 
the new trends which has given that peri- 
od any substance at all. 

The allocation of the transitional ob- 
jects to late Gerzean does not mean that 
Semainean is simply to be pushed back 
somewhat in the sequence of periods and 
renamed “Late Gerzean.’'® The range 
that has been referred to here as “‘late Ger- 
zean”’ is still an integral part of the pre- 
dynastic continuum of cultures. The fact 
that the features transitional to the First 
Dynasty appear in the midst of Gerzean 
means that the First Dynasty of Egypt. 
was even deeper rooted in, and an even 
more direct descendant of, the long line 
prehistoric Egyptian cultures than has 
been realized. It also indicates that the 
First Dynasty did not arise after a long 
preparatory period of incubation but that 


14 As in Scharff's chart, Historische Zeitschrift, 
CLXI (1940), 32. 
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the trends leading to it must have de- 
veloped rather swiftly in the Gerzean cul- 
ture which was still thoroughly a part of 
the prehistoric sequence and then rapidly 
culminated in the great achievements of 
the first historical period. 


Outside the field of Egyptology the 
thesis here advocated has certain impor- 
tant consequences, since the early Egyp- 
tian and western Asiatic developments 
contain a sufficient number of compara- 
tive features to establish comprehensive 
synchronisms. Even though this subject 
falls outside the scope of the present 
article, it should be noted that Egypt 
shows correlations with the early cultures 
of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
The full publication of the cultural se- 
quence in the ‘Amuq Plain will undoubt- 
edly give a number of important Syrian 
connections with the cultures of Gerzean 
and of the First Dynasty. When the Syri- 
an stratigraphy is correlated with the 
Egyptian sequence, the nonexistence of 
Semainean may well become an important 
factor allowing the material cultures of 
the two areas to be satisfactorily syn- 
chronized. 

In the light of Egypt’s Palestinian and 
Syrian relations the appearance in the 
Nile Valley of Mesopotamian influence, 
which has long been recognized as one of 
the most important and characteristic 
features in the final phase of predynastic 
development, finds its proper context 
amid a nexus of other foreign contacts. 
The artistic motives and stylistic elements 
in question'* occur on the Gebel el-‘Araq, 
Gebel Tarif, University College, and Ber- 
lin knife handles and on the Hierakonpo- 
lis painting, all to be dated to late Ger- 
zean. It is even possible that some traces 
of Mesopotamian contacts can be traced 
in the earlier part of Gerzean. Certain 
spouted jugs ranging from 8.D. 38 to 


138 Studies I, pp. 118 ff.; AZ, LXXI (1935), 89 ff.; 
AJSL, LVIII (1941), 354 ff. 
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8.D. 61, but apparently concentrated 
around 40-50, and a few other rare pots 
from Egypt'*’ indicate the possibility 
that the first signs of Mesopotamian in- 
fluence affected Egypt only in such ma- 
terial ways as causing the appearance of 
certain pot types in the earlier part of 
Gerzean. The earliest known example of 
a cylinder seal from Egypt is a Jemdet 
Nasr import found in a grave at Naqada 
which contained two pots that date the 
burial to Gerzean.'** By late Gerzean, 
relationships had become intimate enough 
to cause the appearance in Egypt of 
Mesopotamian motives. All the traces 
of Mesopotamian contact hitherto sup- 
posed to be evident in Semainean or Late 
Predynastiec in reality appear to be late 
Gerzean. Since the existence of the Late 
Predynastic period (i.e., a period of time 
corresponding to 8.D.’s 60-76 +) is here 
denied, the Gerzean dating of Meso- 
potamian influences does not change the 
relative place of these developments in 
Egyptian history. They are still to be 
found in the period which preceded and 
paved the way for the First Dynasty. 
The innovation consists in the assertion 
that that period is really the later part of 
Gerzean, approximately equivalent to 
8.D.’s 50-60, and that the First Dynasty 
arose more immediately out of the pre 
dynastic and is thus more closely related 
to the thoroughly predynastic Gerzean 
than is indicated by the supposition of a 
goodly intermediate period between Ger 
zean and the First Dynasty. 

University or Cuicaco 

17 JNES, I (1942), 189 ff. 

188 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, p. 293; Pl. XLVI, «. 
Petrie in Preh. Eg., p. 49, cites what is apparently this 
same seal; he says that the grave from which it came 
is well dated to S8.D. 46 and, in any case, cannot be 
later than 50. An impression of a seal design showing 
animals was found in the village behind the Cenotaph 
of Seti I at Abydos (Peet, Cemeteries of Abydos, Il, 5, 
Fig. 3), a site that appears to belong to the latter part 
of Gerzean. However, this cylinder shows similarities 
to types that occur at the beginning of the First 


Dynasty so that it cannot be dated with certainty © 
late Gerzean, despite its provenience. 
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